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aN early July a very important meeting 
is to be held in this city that may 
bring together 20,000 people ; it is the 
annual gathering of the Christian En- 
deavor societies. Here isa force, that 
has been almost imperceptibly ac- 
cumulating for a decade, that has a 
very important bearing on the school-rooms of the coun- 
try, especially the high schools. It was apparent to 
some one that the young people of the churches were 
too loosely connected with the churches, were unorgan- 
ized and aimed at nothing. The clergyman felt he got 
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. no help from them; they were in the “Bible Class” 


and were saturated as far as possible with religious 
truth, but they dd nothing. 

These elements are now,in numerous churches, organ- 
ized in each church under the title of a “ Christian En- 
deavor”’ society. (The title varies but the principle is 
the same.) They meet weekly and propose various 
kinds of work:—“looking up” newly arrived young 
people ; looking after young people who may be sick, 
unemployed, or in distress; inviting young people to the 
Sunday-school and church; encouraging young people 
to go to school; opening reading rooms. This is a 
part of the work they are doing. A letter from Santa 
Barbara speaks of the efficiency of the Endeavor society 
there in aiding the teacher’s work. 

This has been referred to here to call attention to the 
outside agencies the teacher may avail himself of to 
build up his school. The school is only one wheel in 
the great machinery of civilization ; it is wasteful as well 
as wanting in good judgment not to avail of every 
other beneficent power that is at work. Let the teacher 
ask himself, “Is every church in my vicinity interested 
as much as possible inmy work? Have I invited every 
clergyman to visit the school? Are the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Christian Endeavor Society, 
the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, all co-opera- 
ting with me?” Let every school-room worker gain all 
the force he can from all the others who work for the 
regeneration of humanity. 


> 


One of the school-rooms had quite a number of pic- 
tures; one very neat etching was on an easel. It held 
this place of honor for a week and then was succeeded 
by another. “Where doall these pictures come from ?” 
was asked. “The children bring pennies and when 
enough are accumulated a picture is bought. It is in 
each room a week, then it goes to the other schools.” 
The circulating library idea is thus applied to art, and 
the benefit of all the pictures is available toall. A good 
idea ! 


A new superintendent had been selected; he had 
arrived ; he met the board of education ; they separated. 
“Well what do you think of him?” “I don’t believe he 
is in education to stay.” This short expression summed 
up a world of meaning. It was understood to describe 
this man as one who had taken up educational work as 
one might take up the business of keeping a restaurant ; 
it hinted, further, that something more was essential. 

The number who are in education until something else 
“turns up” is very large, but not so large as it was. It 
is felt more to-day than ever that it is a business one 
must dedicate himself to ; that it is a work that has the 
reform element in it, the inspiring element, the uplifting 
element, the seeking and saving element; that alto- 
gether it is a business that aims to lead children toward 
their Creator. 


> 


The location of the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association in 1893 will require no long debate ; 
it will be in Chicago ; at all events the teachers will be 
there. A late visit paid by the editor shows that 
Chicago means what she says when she asserts, “ This is 
to be the biggest thing yet.” The plans for the build- 
ings are certainly immense. 

By holding the next meeting of the N. E. A. in Chi- 
cago all trouble as to rates will be overcome. It is 
probable that three if not a dozen summer schools will 
be held there-or in the vicinity. In fact, the Columbian 
fair will furnish a meeting point for the educators of 
Europe and America. 

The question of accommodations for all the teach- 
ers is one the Chicago educational fraternity must 
wrestle with .t is said they are soon to organize and 
lay out plans so that every teacher will be provided for ; 
further news may be looked for in our columns from 
time to time. 


> 


This is the year for electing a president, for general 
political excitement and all the attendant evils, for 
even a government by the people has its evils. Itisa 
good subject for discussion by the older boys whether it 
would not be far better to have these elections occur 
once in six or once in eight years. But that is not what 
was proposed when attention was directed to this asa 
“ presidential year.” It was to note that in the notice 
of some possible candidates they are discribed as having 
spent some time as teachers. That is they “took to” 
the school-room as the easiest way to earn some money 
toemploy in some other business. This is what average 
Americans think is “smart”! This is what answers to 
the idea in the mind of the average Americans concern- 
ing teaching!. This is what is going on in half of the 
school-rooms of the country to-day! This is a part of 
our “ grand school system”! Like Daniel’s dream our 
“school system ” has a head of gold and feet of miry 
clay ! 
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Editorial Correspondence. 


BUFFALO, 


It has been a common expression that “ Buffalo is 
twenty years behind in school matters,” and the expres- 
sion was as common in Buffalo as elsewhere. The cause 
has been attributed to the powerful influence which poli- 
tics has exerted there. Of late years, however, consid- 
erable activity has been apparent among the teachers. 
It seems to have occurred to them that it is their duty 
to teach in accordance with the best known principles 
of education, no matter what politicians did. And then, 
too, appointments apparently made from political mo- 
tives turned out a good deal better than might have been 
expected. There came also the erection of some very 
commodious buildings ; so that Buffalo has begun to at- 
tract attention in the educational world. 

Now that Supt. Crooker no longer holds the reins of 
power, a good deal of criticism is being bestowed on his 
management of the Buffalo schools, both by citizens and 
teachers. It is difficult to separate the criticism of him 
as a politician from the criticism of him as an educa- 
tional official. He has left many friends behind who 
claim that the steps of advancement that have been 
taken here, and the newer and better buildings, are to 
be credited to him ; others would give the credit to the 
general “ waking up” among the teachers and the pub- 
lic spirited citizens, that has been apparent in so many 
cities and towns during the last ten or fifteen years. 

Supt. Crooker appears to have been a general favorite 
here; the reply to questions usually was, “He let us 
alone,” given in a manner that indicated approval. Be- 
ing elected on a party ticket he came necessarily into 
office with obligations to the party bosses. This man- 
ner of obtaining a superintendent is enough to account 
for a “ glacial period ” anywhere ; it must mark Buffalo as 
it will every city that must select a Democrat or a Repub- 
lican for its school superintendent. Mr. Crooker seems 
to have possessed good executive powers ; is spoken of 
as sympathetic with children, possessing public spirit, 
and the art of managing men so as to keep the schools 
supplied with money; not personally ambitious, and gen- 
erally able to tell a good teacher when he saw him. 

Even his friends think he somewhat injured his gen- 
eral popularity by an address he delivered on taking 
leave of the teachers, March 26. In this he said some 
things that were extremely disagreeable to those who 
have been dreaming of reform. This was pointed out 
specially : “When a man has gained entrance to a de- 
partment whose system he claims is bad, why should he 
remain?” This was understood to mean that the pub- 
lic school system of Buffalo has no place for a reformer. 
This is an old truth, applicable to nearly all city sys- 
tems ; the official avowal of it, and the threat implied 
with it, made it peculiarly unpopular at a time when a 
large number are earnestly striving to improve the 
methods of teaching. 

His successor, Supt. W. H. Love, is laying out plans 
for advancement along the whole line ; he attempts to 
look at the school system from an educational point of 
view, and rightly aims first at improving the teaching 
force. There has been one important move made al- 
ready—the appointment of school examiners. Hereto- 
fore the superintendent both examined and appointed,— 
a most vicious system. It is a principle laid down by 
all sound thinkers that the examining and appointing 
power should be entirely distinct. Supt. Love will 
mark out the subjects on which the examination will be 
based ; he will lay out a course of reading on the theory 
and practice of teaching, and, finally, meetings are to be 
held to discuss education. In these Supt. Love will be 
able to stand on his feet and speak clearly and effectively. 
Unless Iam much mistaken Mr. Love will be a lead- 
ing man in the state. The value of the kindergarten 
has deeply impressed itself on him, and the common 
council has granted money for opening four ; four oth- 
ers are to be provided for from other sources, so that 
Buffalo starts off with eight. 

There is a strong current of public sentiment to sus- 
tain these measures and many more. The “ educational 
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question” has been most earnestly and enthusiastically 
debated in Buffalo during the past year. Supt. Hailmann, 
of La Porte, Ind., and Supt. MacAlister, of Philadel- 
phia, have delivered addresses to large and enthusiastic 
audiences. The first effects of a movement that is now 
apparent, appears to have been made nearly ten years 
ago ; but these were individual ; one teacher told another 
of better plans, and that one another, and a move- 
ment was begun that is destined to be of great impor- 
tance, for Buffalo already ranks next to Chicago as 
a city of physical eminence in this country. In 1889 an 
association of women teachers was formed, being the 
aggregation of those who were reading, thinking, and 
working in educational directions. It has taken an 
active part in the diffusion of better ideas of public edu- 
cation. Its object is “to improve the character of the 
work done in the schools.” The president is Miss Ade- 
laide Graybill. It holds monthly meetings. — 

In meeting with teachers they did not hesitate to ac- 
knowledge the great aid that they had received from 
Tue ScHooL JouRNAL; here as elsewhere it has been a 
potent influence. One of them remarked, “A man cannot 
read that and go on as he did before.” _ 

I found Prof. James M. Cassety, principal of the state 
normal school, in excellent spirits over the remarkable 
increase in the attendance of students. Six years ago 
there were 169; the next year 180; then 191, 227, 300, 
365—more than doubling. ; ‘ 

While the points aimed at here are also aimed at in 
the other schools, it was plain that perfect freedom is 
felt by each principal to work out his own ideas. 

Prof. Cassety has had a science department fitted up 
in complete style. Science is taught by the laboratory 
method, the students performing the experiments and not 
learning them out of a book as I did when a student in 
the Albany normal school. 

The subjects of drawing and physical culture receive 
considerable attention, and the drawing is from objects. 
The intention is to establish a training school for kin- 
dergartners. ; 

In the practice schools it is attempted to display the 
principles of education ; they are used to exemplify the 
theory that have been studied. Trained teachers are put 
at the head of each room, so that crude individualism 
shall not be mistaken for and employed as a method. 

The situation of the school is adinirable ; the river 
and the lake are in view; a fine park surrounds the 
buildings. It would be easy to make a long stay here, 
for there is much to see and to discuss, but the “ South- 
western Limited” on the great New York Central, that 
requires but eleven hours to accomplish the 440 miles 
to New York, not stopping at all the last 150 miles, must 
be taken. 

As I look back over the many interviews held 
with educators I feel a new happiness of the world 
dependent on this body of devoted, cultivated, and in 
many cases, inspired men and women who minister to 
the growth in childhood “ of whatsoever is lovely.” 

This quick survey of several important cities shows 
that there is a deep educational movement in progress. 
(1) The kindergarten is accepted as a part of the public 
school system ; it is only a question of funds now. (2) 
Manual training is on the way to acceptance. (3) 
There is a widespread feeling that city superintendents 
need to be men who understand education ; the knell of 
the political superintendent has practically sounded. 
(4) The old education has passed away. ; 

And yet, and yet, what is now and will be put off on 
the children as kindergarten teaching! So in manual 
training ; the sawing off of a board will not necessarily 
confer mental training. In one place the teacher con- 
fessed he saw no good in having boys handling tools ; 
with him it was a physical act. Yet how many have di- 
rected the use of spelling books and grammars just as 
inefficiently as this man did the saws and planes! It 
was said over and over that the timber for the new kind 
of city superintendent was scarce. I have said, “ The 
old education has passed away !” Would to God I 
could say the new has come in its place. It has not— 
“only in spots.” The reason is that the teachers are 
willing, but don’t know how. A. M, K. 
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Assisting Children in School. 
WuHeEN AND How SHALL TEACHERS Do IT? 


By Supt. J. M. GreENwoop, Kansas City, Mo. 


There are two theories in regard to the function of 
government in relation to the citizen: (1) That as 
advocated by Mr. Herbert Spencer and others, who 
maintain that the individual should do the most possi- 
ble for himself, and the government the least possible 
for him; (2) Those who advocate a strong “ Uncle Gov- 
ernment” which does all for the individual, or nearly 
all, and the individual does next to nothing for himself. 
Of course there are many intermediate opinions held 
between these two extremes. A middle position is un- 
doubtedly the correct one; or at least it appears to 
accord more nearly with human experience. 

These two extreme limits, if they stopped with the 
semi-futile efforts of government to make the individual 
strong or weak, as the case might be, are duplicated in 
the school-room. Both extremes are dangerous. There 
are certain things the state cannot very well do. 

For instance, the state should never go very far into 
the “ Uncle or the Aunt Business” of rearing children. 
In other and stronger words, the state should never 
undertake to act as “nurse” in any capacity, even if 
“bottled goods are cheap.” This duty belongs clearly 
tothe parents, and if they be dead and there are no 
relatives or friends to care for the orphaned, then the 
state, municipality, or what-not, should provide a home 
as the statutes governing such cases direct. As a re- 
buttal to this proposition, it may be replied, and with 
considerable force too, that since some parents are 
unable to take care of their children properly, the pub- 
lic therefore owes it as a duty to itself to house, clothe, 
feed, and educate such children. 

But after making all reasonable allowance for laziness, 
poverty, misfortune under all its forms, the fact still 
remains that the public is “a poor stepmother ” at best, 
and is only a substitute when all other agencies fai', 

The teacher’s help is not very different from that 
performed by the government. If the teacher does all 
or nearly all for the child, the child becomes a mental 
weakling ; and if nothing or next to nothing, then only 
the hardiest and most robust, mentally considered, 
survive the ordeal and come forth strong, vigorous, and 
independent. The more alert, being quick of compre- 
hension, need direction in their studies rather than help. 
Just as there are different aptitudes of mind, so are 
there variations in the degree of assistance required by 
persons reared under equal or similar conditions. How 
much help a child actually needs depends upon circum- 
stances. The judicious teacher must be the judge. 
Balky horses are made so because they are overloaded 
before they have acquired self-confidence. No horse 
will ever balk if he is not hitched to a load, while he is 
young, that he cannot pull. The skilful horseman 
first trains the young horse to the harness; next to 
draw light loads, increasing them in weight till the 
horse never refuses to pull his best and as often as he is 
called upon. It is a matter of judicious loading from 
first to last. Now, what is true of breaking a young 
horse to pull, is moreover true in regard to the training 
of children. The child that starts into school and is 
kept doing the best that he can do well, and never be- 
comes enfeebled and dependent owing to too much 
assistance from the teacher, or is assigned work that, 
when putting forth his most persistent effort, he finds 
it possible to do, will move stcadily onward in all his 
Studies, his powers expanding and increasing in strength 
with every new exertion he puts forth. 

Positive assistance may be given to the child in many 
ways outside of book-work. For instance, the teacher 
may help the child in his personal appearance, general 
conduct, his treatment of others ; on the side of duties 
and rights,—politeness, truthfulness, in short, in all 
those things which make life in all its varied relations 
agreeable, pleasant, and beautiful. This phase I will 
not pursue at length, because to do so would be to 
write an elaborate treatise on ethics. Ina short com- 
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pass, it means to say and to do the kindest thing in the 
kindest way. It is far above Herbert Spencer’s nebu- 
lous definition of justice. 

If we take the little child when it first enters the 
school-room, it has nearly all the school ways to learn. 
The situation is not so very unlike that of a foreigner 
just landed in a strange country where the people, 
manners, laws, customs, and institutions, are all strange 
to him. He watches and waits for fear of making a 
wrong move—a false step. So it is with the little child, 
thrown into new surroundings. On what is called the 
form side of the school, the child has nearly everything 
to learn. ‘There are certain rules for moving individu- 
als and classes ; certain little rules of etiquette to be 
observed in passing before or behind another. Here, 
“Please excuse me” is the language of the “inner- 
circle.” These conventional forms of school-life are 
soon picked up by the little child as preliminary to 
more substantial acquirements. 

It so happens that some children upon entering school 
have to learn everything from books, because they have 
not hitherto been taught at home. In such cases it is 
plainly the teacher's duty to help such into the ways of 
learning until the child can do some work under the 
guidance of the teacher, the latter not helping him too 
much. 

The teacher may show the little learner how to do 
the thing the first time, but after that the teacher is 
simply a directive agent, unless the child is very unapt; 
then, it is the duty of the teacher to repeat the per- 
formance till it is permanently fixed in the child’s mind. 
Much depends upon instructing the child properly at 
first. Let me illustrate this remark: Suppose little 
beginners are set to making the nine digits. They know 
the figures at sight. About half the children of a class 
will make the figures “ 2,5, 7, and 4,” backwards if 
they have “not caught on” to the Aow to make them. 
And the same is true in regard to the smad/ and capital 
letters of the alphabet. All primary teachers have 
observed these peculiarities or variations in children’s 
minds. What obtains in writing, is obviously true in 
other respects. Of course this is met on the other side 
by numerous iliustrations brought forward from the 
Japanese themselves. Travelers from that country in- 
form us that this wonderfully progressive people do 
everything almost directly the opposite of our way of 
doing it; yet this is not a valid reason for permitting 
children to do things as they choose or as fancy dic- 
tates. Then, in the mechanical or technical work, the 
child, unless he has picked up the knack of doing a thing 
in the right way, must be shown at first how and how not. 
Automatically, he acquires the habit of working. What 
required slow and painful effort at the beginning, rap- 
idly develops into the mere mechanical routine. After 
that, it is an act of the organism with little expenditure 
of nerve-force. This is sometimes stated in another 
way, “We learn to do by doing;” but the wit could 
very aptly retort that, “We learn to chew by chewing.” 
That is, it expresses a half truth, and even this side re- 
quires a qualification. In teaching reading, the teacher 
must help to place high ideals of good reading before 
the children in all grades by reading well herself. By 
this Ido not mean those high elocutionary flourishes 
which “split the groundlings ears,” but a first-class 
article of good plain reading in which the ideas are 
clearly, elegantly, and smoothly expressed. 

The child must get the conception of what good read- 
ing really is, before he can read well. 

In regard to all language or grammar work, whether 
oral or written, the teacher must give the pattern or 
model for putting the work into good shape. The 
pupil’s ideas may be very crude, and guidance is quite 
necessary. To do his best is the ideal which should 
stimulate the learner. A beautiful farm kept by an in- 
telligent and artistic farmer helps the entire neighbor- 
hood in which he lives; likewise, if one pupil only in 
a school does refined work, its general effect on the 
other pupils is marvelous. 

In every study the teacher can be a help to the pupils 
in the manner I have indicated. But the teacher can- 
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not study for the pupils. They are stimulated by their 
own energy to do this. The teacher studies to perfect 
herself how to direct those under her control. The 
inspiration,—the stimulus,—must be transferred from 
her to her pupils, rather than to lift them over every 
hard place in their studies. 

Down in the primary grades, the teacher is compelled 
to do much talking in order to get the children to talka 
little ; but as the pupils progress in their studies, the 
teacher ought to talk less and less each year. To get 
at the children’s ideas, not at the teacher’s ideas, is true 
artistic teaching. 

Again, the teacher can help the pupils in the assign- 
ment of lessons and in the preparation of lessons. To 
instruct pupils how to get a lesson, how to fix the 
points, how to apply them, and how to retain them in 
after life, are the most essential things within the entire 
range of the school curriculum. Here, again, it will be 
found that children work at the same thing very differ- 
ently. Many work to their own disadvantage. The 
least expenditure of force to accomplish the result is a 
cardinal principle in vital economy. A suggestion or 
two, well placed, will be ordinarily all the pupil needs 
on any one particular topic. Time is well spent in all 
intermediate and upper grades in ascertaining how the 
pupils of any particular room prepare their lessons. 

Yet with all that I have thus far said, cases will arise 
in which the teacher must go further than I have indi- 
cated. Points may be too hard or intricate for any 
member of a class to understand. What is to be done? 
By a little skilful questioning, the teacher can soon set 
limits to the ciass’ entire knowledge of the subject 
under investigation. If a person has the measles, he 
does not need treatment for all blood diseases at once. 
He should be treated for measles, and not be filled with 
all the nostrums in an apothecary’s shop. One diffi- 
culty at a time, and let it be thoroughly mastered, is the 
only Jong or short route that I am aware of in teaching 
and learning. A cancer isa spot in the human body 
“gone mad,” and must be cut out root and branch; so 
knotty or hard patches in study must be treated in the 
same manner. If no pupil can clear the matter up, then 
the teacher may stand by and skilfully direct the 
operation. 


However, our school-books are so well graded and 
new matter is so gradually introduced, that the pupil of 
ordinary ability, with avery little help, will make steady 
headway in any subject after he has learned to read. 

The proper spirit to cultivate in the pupils is that of 
rejecting help except se/f-hel/p. The most stinging 
rebuke I ever heard passed by a pupil on a teacher was 
as follows : “Our teacher recited that lesson admirably. 
His grade should be about 98.” 

The teacher may also help the pupils to organize 
their knowledge of a subject into a “handle-able 
shape.” Knowledge thus becomes an instrument that 
can be used effectively. 


De Quincey tells us that the Cambridge Problem 
was :—“ Given the Captain's name and the year of our Lord, 
to determine the Longitude of the ship.” Teacher, study 
this problem. It means more than it says, and it says 
more than it looks. See its limitations; then make a 
right application to the work in hand. Poverty of help 
is not a heavy and grievous burden for the pupil; but 
too much help renders him poor indeed. 


> 


From the very first day that the child of a highly 
wrought nervous organization enters school, the intelli- 
gent teacher feels a deep solicitude for him, and advises 
much out-door recreation and frequent restsfrom study, 
early bedtime and refreshing sleep. The sturdy boy, 
having a compact organization, capacious lung power, 
and good digestion, needs to work off his superabundant 
energy in various directions. The school-house may be 
either a prison or a palace to him, depending upon how 
he is put into it and kept there. 
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Dr. Antonio Caetano de Campos. 


(The tollowing letter from Miss Marcia P. Brown, director of the Model 
a Sao Paulo, Brazil, to the editor of THe Journat will be read with inter 

Since the acclamation of the Republic of Brazil, Nov 
15, 1889, two men have died whose characters and lives 
would have been an ornament to any country, or any 
age. The first was Benjamin Constant, one of the seven 
who composed the first central provisional government ; 
the other, Dr. Antonio Caetano de Campos, the Horace 
Mann of Brazil. 

After the acceptance of the Republic by the 20 prov- 
inces (now states), one of the first things attempted in 
the state of Sao Paulo was a reform of the public school 
system. Public schools had existed many years in Brazil 
but as a part of a corrupt political system. Sao Paulo 
being the most advanced, richest, and most influential 
state it was believed that a reform began here would 
extend through all the country. 

The governor of the state, Prudente Moraes, with 
Rangel Pestana and other patriotic men began to look 
about them to find the man who had the love of country 
deep in his heart to undertake the reform upon the suc- 
cess of which ultimately must rest the success of the 
reform in the government. In a moment of inspiration 
Rangel Pestana exclaimed, “I know one man who can 
do it if he wi.” This man was Dr. Campos, one of 
those clear-brained, large-hearted, wide-natured men 
whose personal interests are always sunk in any great 
cause that appeals to their sympathies and judgment. 
He was consulted,—a physician with a large practice, 
beloved by his patients, a necessity alike in the homes 
of the poor and rich; how could he sacrifice them and 
the interests of a growing family to accept a position 
that if well filled would take all his time and reduce his 
income per annum from $20,000 to $3,000. “ But,” said 
Rangel Pestana, “your country calls.” “Yes,” echoed 
his noble spirited wife, “ your country calls,” and, after 
a few days’ reflection, he laid himself on the altar of his 
country, as true and noble a sacrifice as was ever made 
to the cause of humanity. 

He was a man of commanding presence, of great natu- 
ral powers, of unlimited patience, and of the keenest 
sympathy with young people and children. The burden 
he assumed was not to create a public school system for 
the Republic—that would have been comparatively easy 
—but to remodel one already existing. The statute books 
are covered with school legislation reeking with the rot- 
tenness that existed under a system of debauched favor- 
itism in the reign of Dom Pedro II. All this was to be 
cleared away. Then complications that were very diffi- 
cult to be managed were created by the separation of 
the church and state. The prejudices toward public 
schools by the better classes who generally employ pri- 
vate teachers, must be overcome, and their influence 
and sympathy enlisted. But why try to give any ade- 
quate idea of the Herculean task under which his enthusi- 
asm never faltered? It is simply impossible for persons 
who have never been present at the cleaning out of 
“ Augean Stables” to comprehend what it is from mere 
description. 

The training or model school was his creation. Here 
he came as a learner as well as a superintendent. He 
had that peculiar quality of mind, so rare, that can put 
itself in sympathy with the little child ahd think with 
it ; his coming was always like the entrance of sunshine. 
He comprehended sympathetically the difficulties of the 
principal of the training department in giving perfect 
expression to her ideas in a foreign language, and many 
a time from a mere hint he would elaborate a method 
almost as it existed in her mind. 

As the principal of the normal school he was the idol- 
ized leader of a class or young men upon whose lives he 
has impressed much of his own thought and character. 
His death which occurred Sept. 12, 1891, from heart 
syncope, came like a flash of lightning out of a clear 
sky. The whole city was in mourning, and the sad ex- 
pression uttered by one of the pupils over his open 
grave, “ We lost our leader and to whom shall we look ?” 
continues to be echoed in the state. No successor has 
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been appointed ; indeed there is none in Brazil, but his 
pupils will carry forward the work in his spirit if not 
with his ability. I cannot better close this than by 
quoting the words of one of them in an appeal written 
to his classmates in behalf of the interests of the public 
school: “Let us become strong by union, and not grow 
weary of repeating with all our strength, as if it 
were an eferna/ echo, the memorable words with 
which our beloved teacher closed his last public 
speech, “Luz,luz, mintu luz! sempre luz!” 
(Light, light, much light! always light !) 


we 
The School Room. 


APRIL 30.—NUMBER AND PEOPLE. 
AY 7.—PRIMARY. 

May 14.—DoinG anv Eruics, 

May 21.—LaNGUAGE AND THINGs, 


Cave-Dwellers.* 


It is said that the most remarkable country in Africa 
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In 1869 the great explorer Nachtigal made known the troglo- 
dytes of the Sahara desert, called Tibbus. They live in natural 
caves, and wage war against all the world. They are surrounded 
on three sides by inveterate enemies and on the fourth, looking 
toward Mecca they see only the yellow sands of the Libyan des- 
ert, the most terrible waste in the world. It is believed that these 
caves were mines in some past ages. 








is in Katanga. Copper comes from this region and 
there are immense caves here, where people live ; one of them is 400 
yards wide. Some native travelers first told this story some thirty 
years ago, but a late traveler, Lieut. Le Marinel, announces that he 
has visited these caves and seen the people who inhabit them. 
Another explorer, Mr. Arnot, has visited this region and both assert 
that they are the dark homes of thousands of people. These trog- 
lodytes are known as the Bena-Kambabo. It is almost impossible to 
find the opening to these caverns, they are so completely covered 
with underbrush. They refuse to pay taxes, and when the king’s 
army marches against them, they vanish from sight into these caves. 
Interior passages connect these caves, so that they can come out a 
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long distance away from the spot where they enter. The accom- 
panying cut shows where in Africa these cave dwellers live. 
ltis in the highest and coldest part of Africa. Nothing will in- 
duce these people to allow explorers to enter their caves. They 
will eat the food of visitors and seem very friendly, but no bribe 
will induce them to admit a stranger to these retreats. These are 
supposed to be natural caves produced by erosion, but they are 

¢ enough to herd flocks inside. Arnot thinks some of them are 
five miles long. 

In Tunis, only 40 miles from the sea, the largest villages of cave- 
dwellers known in modern times were discovered by some French 
soldiers. They have since been visited by several explorers in- 
cluding Mr. Hamy, the anthropologist. These people are called 
the Matmatmas, and the two villages contain about 4000 people. 

ese caves are excavated from the limestone hills Dwellings, 
Stables, and work-shops are all under ground. They descend bya 
ladder to the doorway which is the only source of light and ventila- 
tion. They dress only in their native clothes and serve their food 
basket work or wooden dishes of their own manufacture. In 

social condition they resemble the Arabs, though they are 
ded from the aborigines of the country, whom the Arabs 
found in possession when they went westward on their conquer- 
ig way. They inter the dead in shallow trenches almost on the 
surface and thus the living and the dead change places. 


* We are enabled to use the cuts in this article through the courtesy of the 
New York Sun. 








BUSHMEN AT THE MOUTH OF THEIR CAVE. 


Besides these different races of cave dwellers are the famous 
Bushmen found in the Kalahari desert in South Africa. They are 
regarded as at the bottom of the scale of humanity and the name 
Boers applied to them means “ inferior beings.” 

These different tribes of cave-dwellers in Africa, are generally 
supposed to be the aborigines of the regions they inhabit. There 
is evidence that the Northern troglodytes are among the descend- 
ants of the cave-dwellers of whom Herodotus wrote. 


¥ 
Historical Outlines. 


NOTED AMERICANS. 
By MACLEOD, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


(The following biographical outlines of celebrated men are oo only as a 
means of reviewing their history, after it has been previously learned by the 
pupils, from personal investigation as far as possible. Giving a list of informa- 
tional items to pupils “* ready made,” is a poor way to teach history, or any other 
subject. These outlines can be used as helps, by placing them upon the black- 
board, as a resume of prominent points in personal history.) 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


In Boston, Mass. 
Born Jan, 17, 1706. 


Poor. 
2. Family < Father a tallow chandler. 
Sixteen brothers and sisters. 


( Sent to school at age of 8. 
3. Early lifex * “work “ “ “12, 
Ran away to New York, thence to Philadelphia. 


Started a printing business, 
In 1730 married, 
4. Later events / Became editor of a newspaper, 
| Held prominent local offices, 
| 1757, sent to Europe on political business, 





Discovered connection between 
| electricity and lightning. 
Invented the lightning-rod, 
5. Work and discoveries | Wrote several books, 


Signed Declaration of Independ- 
ence, 


Cc 
1782, signed treaty of peace in Paris, 
{ 5 feet, 10 inches in height, 
| Strongly built, 
6. Appearance | Light complexion, 
| Gray eyes. 


’ Fond of reading, 


ys Fluent writer. 
J eee 5 
7. Characteristics Very patriotic, 


Affable and winning. 


-_ 4 § April 17, 1790, 
8. Died ) philadelphia. 


JOHN ADAMS. 


§ Oct. 19, 1735, 
1. Born / At Braintree, Mass. 
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Educated at Harvard college. 
2. Early history ; Taught school at Worcester. _ 
1764,Married daughter of a minister. 


: urist. 
©. Early cccupations, Writer and essayist. 
( 1774, Sent to Congress. 
Argued in favor of the Declaration of 
| Independence. 
4. Public life 4 1777, Commissioner to France. 
1785, Ambassador to London. 
1789, Vice-president of U. S. 
1797, President of U. S. 


1801, Defeated as president for second term. 
| Retired to Quincy, Mass. ' 
5. Last years 4 Engaged in agricultural pursuits. ; 
1820, Member of the convention to revise the 
constitution of Mass. 


Patriotig, 

Very just, 
Quick tempered, 
Fond of society, 
| Frugal, 


| Fluent writer and talker, 
6. Characteristics 
July 4, 1826. 


. Death ) In his 91st year. : 
/ Fiftieth anniversary of Declaration of Independence. 


a | 


{ Washington, 
Franklin, 
| Jefferson, 
. Contemporary of / Hamilton, 
Lee, 
Jay, 


Laurens. 


co 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 
§ April 13, 1743, 
1. Born } Charlottesville, Virginia. 


Cc 
Famil Eldest of eight children, 
2. Samny Father, a planter and land-surveyor. 
Sent to school at age of seven, 
Prepared for college by a minister, 
At 17 years of age, entered the 
College of William and Mary. 


3. Boyhood 


Lawyer at the age of 24, 

Married when 29 years old, to a widow, 

Settled at Monticello, Virginia, 

Father of six children, only two of whom 
lived to grow up. 


4. Manhood 


a 


1769,Elected to Virginia House of Burgesses, 
1775, Member of first American Congress, 
Author of Declaration of Independence, 
1779, Governor of Virginia, 

1784, Minister to Europe, 

1789-1797, Secretary of State, 

1797-1801, Vice-president of U.S., 

| 1801-1809, President of U. S. 


5. Public posi- } 
tions 





Founded University of Virginia, 
6. Last events < Money embarrassments, 
Private parties raised funds for him. 


{ July 4, 1826. 

Calm and composed. 

( Half a century after the Declaration of 
Independence. 


7. Death 


> 


Mr. John Fiske, in his new book “The Discovery of America,” 
makes a complete vindication of Americus Vespucius from the 
charge of carrying off the honors of the name America given to 
the new continent. The author asserts that Vespucius made no 
claims that would result in naming the country after him. On his 
return home from his third voyage he wrote an account of it, in 
which he said he had discovered a “new world.” Mr. Fiske says: 

* _epeae did not mean to represent himself as a competitor with Colum- 
bus in discovery of the eastern shore of the Asiatic mainland. On the con- 
trary, he meant that he had discovered dry land, which was probably, to his 
mind, an island, in a direction southeasterly from the su; Asiatic n- 
land. As the preconception of European humanity was strongly to the effect 


that there was no land whatever in this region, Vespucius very naturally spoke 
of it as a new world.” 
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Birds in Spring and Summer. 


By SARAH E, SCALES, Lowell, Mass. 


Is the weather, children, the same as in the winter? Look at 
your note-books, and see what changes the temperature has un- 
dergone during the last month? Has the change been gradual 
or sudden? Has it any connection with the movements of the 
sun, toward the north, so called? Name any signs of spring. Do 
you know of any birds that have been with us all winter? Are 
they here now? Are there any that you could call resident, that 
is, stay all the year through ? 





Have you seen any new ones? 
and when did you see them ? 
the birds that arrive first come in great numbers? 
whole families, or are they advance guard ? 


Where 


What were they? 
From whence did theycome? Do 


Are they 
How do you account 


for this? Upon what do the first birds feed? How long before 
others arrive? Do all the birds which arrive stay with us all 
summer? If not, where do they go? 


What determines the length of their stay north? What bird 
in your vicinity is the first to arrive? Do the same birds return, 
or are they new ones? Among the early birds, the bluebird, the 
robin, and others, are there any which you might call domestic, 
that is, that make their home near houses, barns, and such 
places ? 

How long does the migration continue? What causes it to 
stop? Why do the birds come north in spring and return in 
fall? When do most of the birds come, in the day or the night? 
Do you know where any of the birds make their winter home? 
What determines this? Upon what is the length of their flight 
dependent? Is it the largest or the smallest birds that come the 
longest distance? What very small birds do you see in summer? 
Upon what do they feed? Where would they find the kind of 
food they like, in the winter ? 

(Show class pictures of the different birds in question, so that 
they will recognize and be on the lookout. Visit natural history 
collections if practicable.) 

Song.—Do all the birds sing? Name some that do or do not? 
What time of the day do they sing most? Do any sing at night? 
What month is the most tuneful? What birds have calls which 
sound like the human voice? Did you ever hear any? When? 
Where? What did they seem to say? Do the different species 
ever quarrel one with another? Ifso, why? What does the one 
who conquers do? Is it the male or female who sings most? 

Nests.—W hat do the birds immediately commence doing? Do 
they ever use the same nest year after year ? 

Will any of the birds use places provided by man or do they 
prefer to nnd their own building spot? What kind of nests do 
the bluebird and robin make? Where are their nests located? 
Of what made? Have you ever seen any nests in your walks? 
Are there any at your home? 

Food—Do all the birds use the same kind of food? Name 
some that feed on insects, bugs, etc.? Any that live on fruits, 
grains, etc.? How does the formation of the bird agree with 
kind of food chosen? Show shape of bill and feet in these 
cases ? 

Movements of Birds.—Can you mention any that hop, walk, 
or fly? Teacher can show structure to account for lightness, 
swiftness, etc.; with youngest pupils just touch upon it, with 
older more detailed description. 

Care and Protection—How should children feel towards the 
birds? How care for and protect? Is it right for children to 
torment and kill any birds, even the English sparrow? Is there 
any excuse for the slaughter which boys make ? 

The craze for egg collecting has been carried so far, that if not 
stopped it will exterminate all our native birds. As the aim of 
these observation lessons is to have children recognize the beau- 
ties of the whole animate world, their attention should be directed 
to the beauty, the solace, the help, which the birds are to us, and 
restrained, with the sling-shot? If allowed to kill the English 
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sparrow, will they discriminate with other birds? What kind of 
treatment should the birds and their nests receive? Why should 
egg-collecting by children be discouraged ? 

The teacher can explain that some birds lay eggs only once or 
twice during the season, and that they will soon be exterminated 
if not protected. Strive to have the children feel as though the 
how dreary it would be if they were not here to brighten the 
world. In this connection teach the gems from standard poets 
and prose writers. Do not have children memorize anything that 
is not of high degree of merit. The teacher will find great help 
in consulting any of these books of reference : 

American Naturalist. 

Audubon’s Bids. 

Wilson’s Manual of Ornithology. 

Birds and Poets, Wake Robin, by John Burroughs. 

My Study Window, by Lowell. 


¥ 
School-Room Methods in Arithmetic. 


By C. H. GLEASON, Principal of Summer Avenue School, 
Newark, N. J. 


I, 


An agent sold two farms for $12,000 each ; on the first farm he 
gained 1474, and on the second farm he lost 1474; did he gain or 
lose, and how much ? 


| | | | | | | =8,142¢’s, S.P.ist farm 
1494 | 1484 | 148 | 1489 | 1489 | 1484 | 1484 | —7,1482's, costea. farm 
1 oy 4 44. | 6 ,1498"s, SP. 2nd farm 











8, 1424's = $12,000, S. P. of first farm. 

I, 144% = $1,500. 

7, 14%%'s = $10,500, cost of first farm. 

6, 147%’s = $12,000, S. P. of second farm 

, 144% = $2,000, 

7, 14%%'s = $14,000, cost of second farm. 
$10,500 + $14,000 = $24,500, cost of both farms. 
$24,500 — $24,000 = $500 loss. 


Il. 


What must be my marking price on goods that cost me $15.00 
that I may fall 10% and still make 20% ? 


a 








2s | 20% | We | We | Ws =Cost, $15,00. 
| | | | 204 =6, 202’s, S. P. 
10 | 10% | 10% | 10% | 10% | 10% | 10%) 10¢) 19¢| 10% Marking Price. 





5, 20%’s = $15.00, cost. 
1, 20% = $3.00. 
6. 20%’s = $18.00, selling price. 
Nine parts of the marking price equal the selling price, or 
9, 10%’s = $18.00. 
1, 10% = $2.00. 
10, 10%’s = $20.00, M. P. 
Ill. 
A, B, and C have together $42. 25% of A’s money equals 50% 


of B’s money, and 334% of B’s money equals 20% of C’s money ; 
how many dollars has each ? 








252 | \ ' =A’s money. 
50g | | =B’s money. 
202 , 20% , 20% | 20% , 20% =C’s money. 





, re diagram shows that A’s money is twice B’s and B’s money 
x of C’s, . 
5, 20%’s = C’s money = $15.00. 


3, 20%'s = B’s “ =$ 9.00. 
6, 20%'s= A’s “ = $18.00. 
14, 20%’s = $42.00. 
I, 20% = $ 3.00. 

IV. 


a rapid method of computing interest with 60 days as the basis 
of time. 
_ How long will it take $1.00 to draw $1.00 interest, or double 
itself, at 10%? Ans, 10 yrs. At 5%? at 6%? How can you find the 
time that it takes $1.00 to double itself at a given rate? How can 
you find the number of years it takes any sum to double itself at 
Six per cent.? How many years does it take? Ans. 163 yrs. 
ow many months? How many days, allowing 30 days to a 
month? Ans. 6,000 days. What part of 6,000 days is 60 days ? 
= Tox. Then what part of itself does any sum draw at 60 in 
ays 
What is the interest on $675.25 at 6% for 93 days? 
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$675.25 
2)$6.75 25 Int. for 60 days. 
3-37 62 “ “ 30 “ 


7 76 “ “ 3 “ 
$10.46 63 

NOTE :—Pupils should be led step by step to see that any sum 
of money at 6% interest draws 1}, of itself in 60 days. No ques- 
tions should be answered by the teacher. 

This method not only teaches them to compute interest rapidly, 
but it also teaches the comparison or relation of numbers. In the 
above example the pupils see that 93 days = 60 days + 30 days 
+ 3 days and the relation that the several numbers bear to each 


other. 
Yr 


Mental Exercises in Percentage. 
REVIEW OF PRINCIPLES, 


By ANNIE A. CHESNEY, Washington, D. C. 
. 4% of 8? 
. 4is what % of 8? 
. 4 is 8% of what number ? 
25% of 6? 
4% of 6? 
2 is }% of what number ? 
. 6is 25 % less than what number ? 
. 150% of 8? 
g. 200% of 3? 
10. 10 is what % of 5? 
II, 12 is 50% more than what number ? 
12. 3% of 9? 
13. 4% of 9? 
14. 334% of 9? 
15. ¢ is what % of }? 
16. 4% is } of what number ? 


PROFIT AND LOss. 
1. Cost, $300; Selling Price, $400; Rate of Gain? 
2. Cost, $400; Rate of loss, 2%; Selling Price ? 
3. Selling Price, $200; Rate of Gain, 333% ; Cost? 
4. Loss, $50; Rate of Loss, 10%; Selling Price ? 
5. Selling Price, $150; Gain, $50; Gain %? 
6. Cost, $600; Rate of Gain, 8%; Gain ? 
7 
8 
9. 


om Qui > & Sa! 


. Selling Price, $30; Rate of Loss, 20%; Loss? 
. Gain, $5; Rate of Gain, 1234; Cost? 

. Selling Price, $55; Loss, $5; Loss? 
10. Cost, $500; Loss, $100; Loss 4? 


COMMISSION, 

1. Commission, $5 ; Rate of Commission, $4; Am’t of Sales? 

2. Am’t Invested, $1,000; Rate of Commission, 23%; Total 
Cost ? 

3. Am't of Sales, $300; Net Proceeds, $295; Rate of Commis- 
sion? 

4. Net Proceeds, $196; Rate of Commission, 24; Am’t of 
Sales ? 

5. Commission, $10; Rate of Commission, 5%; Net Proceeds ? 

6. Am’t Invested, $600 ; Rate of Commission, 3% ; Commission ? 

7. Net Proceeds, $75 ; Commission, $5; Rate of Commission ? 

8. Am't remitted to agent, $309 ; Rate of Commission, 3% ; Com- 
mission ? 

9. Total Cost, $2,100; Commission, $100; Rate of Commission ? 

10. Commission, $12; Rate of Commission, 4%; Am’t of Sales ? 

11, Am't of Sales, $500; Commission, $10; Rate? 


INSURANCE, 
. Premium, $20; Rate, 1%; Am't of Insurance ? 
. Am’t of Insurance, $2,000; Rate, 34; Premium ? 
3. Premium, $50; Am't of Insurance, $10,000; Rate ? 


TAXES, 
. Assessed Value, $4,000; Rate, 34; Tax? 


2. Assessed Value, $5,000; Tax, $25; Rate? 
3. Tax, $30; Rate, 14%; Assessed Value ? 
ORDINARY INTEREST. 
. Prin., $500; Rate, 6%; Time, 1 yr. 6 mos.; Interest ? 
. Prin., $800; Int., $10; Time. 3 mos.; Rate ? 
Prin., $1,000 ; Rate, 4%; Int., $200; Time? 
. Int., $24; Rate, 6%; Time, 2 yrs.; Prin. ? 
Prin., $300; Rate, 5%; Time, 2 yrs., 4 mos.; Am't? 
Prin., $600; Rate, 44%; Time, 15 days; Int.? 
. Am’t, $303; Rate, 64 ; Time, 2 mos.; Prin. ? 
Prin., $50; Int., $5; Rate, 234%; Time? 
. Am’t., $408; Rate, 8%; Time, 3 mos. ; Interest ? 


* 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is the best educational paper that 
comes to my desk. PRIN, J. E, NIDAY. 
Reagan, Tex. 
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A True Gentleman. 


By JOSEPHINE SIMPSON, Jersey City, N. J. 


In olden times a gentleman was called a knight and received the 
title “Sir.” Now this title, for the most part, was not idly given, 
but won thorough honest merit, as in the cases of Hawkins, Fro- 
bisher, Drake, and Gilbert, the famous sea-worthies. 


Among these brave men, however, there stood one other “ at 
whom men gazed as a star.” He was Gilbert’s step-brother, 
Walter Raleigh. As a mere boy he proved himself a brave sol- 
dier, so that the Spanish, against whom he fought mostly, came to 
hate him in time even more than they did Drake. 


He was most courtly in manner. There is a very pretty story 
told of how he laid down, in a muddy spot, his costly velvet cloak, 
so that the queen, none other than good Queen Bess, should not 
soil her dainty shoes in passing. 

Raleigh became a great favorite with the queen after that. She 
made him captain of = guards, when he wore an armor of enam- 
eled silver. As he was a handsome man, he must have looked 
fine indeed in his court dress, which was a doublet of white satin 
all embroidered with rich pearls. 

This brave soldier and fine gentleman plays an important part 
in our American history. He was associated with Gilbert, you re- 
member, in the latter's attempt to make a settlement in the new 
world. 

Gilbert’s untimely end did not discourage Raleigh who, at his 
own expense, fitted out another expedition that should avoid fail- 
ure by going further south to a warmer climate. This company 
landed at Roanoke island off North Carolina. It was not Caro- 
lina then, for the entire Atlantic coast claimed by the English was 
named about this time Virginia by the queen herself. 

These settlers were quite satisfied at first with their new homes. 
They made acquaintance with the Indians, noticed their strange 
crops of tobacco, maize, and potatoes, but got so homesick that 
when that busy sailor Drake, the next year, stopped to visit them 
they begged him to take them home, which he did 

Undismayed by this failure Raleigh soon sent out another com- 
pany. This time the men took their families with them, so that 
all should be content to remain. 

These new comers went to the same place, Roanoke, where they 
found the fort in ruins. Here they remained, although Raleigh 
had instructed them to try some other place, as the Indians in the 
neighborhood were unfriendly. After awhile the governor took it 
into his head to return to England—for supplies he said. 

He left his daughter with her wee baby girl behind as a sort of 
promise that he would surely return. We shall always remember 
the name of this little girl Virginia Dare, because she was the first 
child of English parents born in the new world, a genuine little 
American to be sure! I dare say Grandpa White often thought 
of poor wee Virginia and her mother, there among the wild 
Indians, but owing to that great Spanish scare, he got no chance 
to return to the colony until several years afterward. When fin- 
ally he did reach the colony he found no traces of it excepting a 
few letters on the bark of a tree. 

Whether the Indians had destroyed them, or sickness, or famine, 
nothing is definitely known. 

Poor Raleigh must have felt very bad about it. He had spent 
the greater part of his fortune for these colonies, yet, it is said, he 
sent five different times to search for the poor unfortunates. 

Next it happened that the brave soldier, the noble gentleman, 
the undaunted planter of colonies, the favorite of a queen, a man 
most highly honored, became the most wretched of men. 

Queen Elizabeth died and the new king, James, a mean-spirited 
man, seemed to have hated Raleigh from the first. Of course so 
great, a man had many enemies. These did not hesitate to speak 
ill of Raleigh to the king who gave ready heed tothe slanders. So 
poor Raleigh was sent to prison in the great London Tower on a 
false charge of plotting against the king. 

Here he was compelled to remain for years away from home, 
children, friends, and comforts. Yet he did not give up to sor- 
row, but employed his time writing a fine old-fashioned “ History 
of the World ” which even now is pleasant reading. Then the 
dark cloud lifted for a time when the mean, greedy king agreed to 
set Raleigh free in order to conduct a gold-hunt in Guiana, the 
supposed E] Dorado of the new world. So Raleigh now old and 
feeble sailed across the seas only to meet with savage Indians and 
angry Spaniards. 

He returned home, brokenhearted at the death of his eldest son 
killed in a fight with the Spaniards, and not having brought any 
gold to satisfy the unjust king, soon found himself in prison again. 
This time he had not long to wait for the end of his troubles. The 
old charges were trumped up against him, and on short notice he 
was condemned to death. As a brave man he had lived so 
bravely did he die. Feeling the edge of the axe which was to take 
his life he said: ‘A sharp medicine, but asound cure for all dis- 
eases.” Then he knelt and prayed God to forgive his sins. His 
last words were: “If the heart be right, it matters not which way 
the < me lies.” Was it not a sad end for so great, so noble a 
man 
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Supplementary. 


The Dead Doll. 


(The illustration suggests a ition that may be assumed during a portion of 
the recitation, The doll should be in a dilapidated condition. The words should 
be spoken in an easy, graceful way, and the doll displayed to correspond with 
the sentiment.) 


You needn’t be trying to comfort me—I tell you my dolly is 
dead ! 

There’s no use in saying she isn’t—with a crack like that in her 
head. 

It’s just like you said it wouldn’t hurt much to have my tooth out 
that day ; 

And then when the man most pulled my head off, you hadn't a 
word to say. 


And I guess you must think I’m a baby, when you say you can 
mend it with glue! 

As if I didn’t know better than that! 
you! 

You might make her /ooé all mended—but what do I care for 
looks ? 

Why, glue’s for chairs and tables, and toys, and the backs of 
books ! 


Why, just suppose it was 


Oh, but it’s the awfullest 


My dolly! my own little daughter! 
crack ! 

It just makes me sick to think of the sound when her poor head 
went whack 

Against that horrible brass thing that holds up the little shelf. 

Now, Nursey, what makes you remind me ? 
myself ! 


I know that I did it 








I think you must be crazy—you'll get her another head ! 

What good would forty heads do her? I tell you my dolly is 
dead ! 

And to think I hadn’t quite finished her elegant New Year's hat 

And I took a sweet ribbon of hers last night to tie on that horrid 


cat! 

When my mamma gave me that ribbon—I was playing out in the 
yard -— 

She said to me most expressly: ‘“Here’s a ribbon for Hilde- 
garde.” 


And I went and put it on Tabby, and Hildegarde saw me do it; 
But I said to myself, “Oh, never mind, I don’t believe she 
knew it!” 


But I know that she knew it now, and I just believe, I do, 

That her poor little heart was broken, and so her head broke too. 
Oh, my baby! my little baby! I wish my head had been hit! 
For I’ve hit it over and over, and it hasn’t cracked a bit. 


But since the darling zs dead, she'll want to be buried of course ; 
We will take my little wagon, Nurse, and you shall be the horse; 
And I'll walk behind and cry; and we'll put her in this—you 


see, 

This dear little box—and we'll bury them under the maple tree. 

And Papa will make a tombstone, like the one he made for my 
bird ; 

And he’ll put what I tell him on it—yes, every single word ! 

I shall say: “Here lies Hildegarde, a beautiful doll who is dead ; 

She died of a broken heart, and a dreadful crack in her head.” 
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The Nations. Six Tableaux. 


(The following tableaux can be easily represented in the school-room. A 
curtain of some opaque material (dark red canton flannel is suitable) is neces- 
sary. One may be made by the older girls after school hours. If the 
tableaux are given in the evening, the room must be darkened excepting where 
the performers stand. This part is best illuminated by footlights, or a substi- 
tute for them, depending of course upon the appliances it is possible to obtain.) 


NO. I. JAPAN. 

This country is pictured by a Japanese girl seated upon a rug, 
her feet crossed under her, a low table at one side (box a foot in 
height covered with cloth) with tea-things upon it. She is bend- 
ing forward slightly, with the tea-pot in her hand. A back- 
ground may be made by joining screens and a clothes-horse, and 
throwing draperies over them. Japanese fans and lanterns 
may be hung around. : 

A costume of Japanese cotton can be bought in the large towns, 
or one could be made after a pattern. If the latter is done, use a 
dark-blue gingham, with a petticoat, neckerchief, and sash of tur- 
key red. The hair should be combed back tightly from the fore- 
head, and gathered high on the head. Long woolen knitting 
needles could be run through the hair for ornaments. 


NO. II, RUSSIA. 


An old-fashioned child’s sleigh with runners turned up in front 
and a rod for pushing at the back can be introduced in this pic- 
ture. Place a child on the seat, and lay a fur rug over her feet. 
She should be dressed in hood, mittens, muff, and jacket. A boy 
stands at the back of the sleigh in skating costume—skates, fur 
cap, and gloves, with a foot raised as if in motion. Bits of cotton 
should be distributed over his coat, and white cotton sheets laid 
upon the floor. For a background use branches of evergreen. 


NO. III, SPAIN, 


A very good castle can be represented with gray cambric. Sew 
the lengths together, and then paint outlines of stones irregularly 
with white oil paint. Cut out a window (four feet square) on 
three sides only, leaving the other at the right or left to swing 
open; fasten it with strings in the right position. Behind this 
window (mounted on a step-ladder) appears the face and shoul- 
ders of a Spanish maiden. She wears a black lace scarf over her 
hair, bracelets, necklace, and red silk waist. Below her, outside 
the window, stands a boy in troubadour costume (a variation of 
the bicycle costume), knee trousers, low shoes with rosettes, loose 
shirt, red sash, and velvet cap. A guitar or banjo is hung over 
his shoulder by a bright-colored ribbon. 

NO. IV, FRANCE. 


Any one who has read Miss Howard's “ Gwenn” can get up a 
vivid picture of the fishing people in Brittany. Two or three boys 
may take the parts of the fishers, and wear rough out-door suits, 
caps, and heavy shoes. They stand together pulling in their nets 
(tennis nets) and back of them are the girls in the dress of 
Breton women—short, plain skirts, wooden shoes (slippers cov- 
ered with brown paper to imitate the pointed wooden shoes) 
white caps with flaring ends over the ears,—with baskets on their 
arms, 

Use light blue lining cambric for a sky at the back, and paint 
white clouds upon it. An old row-boat, oars, and fishing materials 
add greatly to this scene. 

NO. V. GERMANY. 

A group of musicians gives the idea of the love of music in 
Germany. If there is a piano, or organ, seat a girl dressed in a 
quaint costume at that—hair braided down her back, white waits 
with velvet bodice, full white sleeves, dark skirt. A boy with a 
violin and music-rack should be at one side. Any other instru- 
ments—flute, cornet, ‘cello,—would be an addition. A German 
flag and pictures of Beethoven and Mozart should decorate the 
walls, 

NO. VI. INDIAN, 

Make a wigwam with three poles twelve feet long fastened at 
the top with nails. Throw around it fur rugs. A girl dressed 
like an Indian squaw sits at the side shelling corn. Her costume 
could be made of dark cotton material, with tinsel added, feathers 
in her hair, etc. Back of her stands a boy in leather coat and 
knee trousers, stringing a bow. Hang up rugs having the head 
of some animal upon them, deer horns, and stuffed birds, as typical 
of the life of the hunter. 

* 


The Honest Old Toad. 


(Recitation for a small boy.) 


Oh, a queer little chap is the honest old toad, 
A funny old fellow is he ; 

Living under the stone by the side of the road, 
*Neath the shade of the old willow tree; 

He is dressed all in brown from his toe to his crown, 
Save his vest, that is silvery white. 

He takes a long nap in the heat of the day, 
And walks in the cool dewy night. 
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“ Raup, yaup,” says the frog, 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word ; 
He tries to be good, like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be heard. 


When winter draws near, Mr. Toad goes to bed, 
And sleeps just as sound as a top ; 
But when May blossoms follow soft April showers, 
He comes out with a skip, jump, and hop. 
He changes his dress only once, I confess,— 
Every spring ; and his old worn-out coat, 
With trousers and waistcoat, he rolls in a ball, 
And stuffs the whole thing down his throat. 
“ K-rruk, k-ruk,” says the frog 
From his home in the bog, 
But the toad he says never a word ; 
But he tries to be good, like the children who should 
Be seen, but never be heard. 


—Our Dumb Animals. 


. 
To the Arbutus. 


By RANDALL N, SAUNDERS, Claverack, N. Y. 


(For Friday afternoon recitation. The speaker should be a young spirituelle- 
looking girl whe holds the fower in her hand, as she addresses it, in the follow- 
ing poem.) 4 

Far away out in the woodland 
There I found you hidden deep, 
Where the leaflets and the lichens 
Were the guardians o’er your sleep. 


Where the trees stood all around you 
Waiting for your waking eyes, 

And the highest heavenly incense 
From their ope’ing to arise. 


Sweet, I found you in the woodland 
And my heart grew wondrous light, 
In the gladness  ¢ my nature 
O’er you, saved from winter's blight. 


There you lay beneath the crystals, 
Shivering, smothering, so forlorn, 
Wishing for the day I found you 
In the sunshine bright and warm. 


Yet, O shyest, dainty blossom, 
Like some little country maid, 
When I sought there you had hidden 
"Mongst the mosses in the glade. 


Modestly you kept your blushes, 
And your beauties from my view— 
Tried to hide your soulful fragrance, 
But it flowed the green leaves thro’. 


So may we our blushing faces, 
Turn away ‘neath hat or hood, 
But our hearts’ deep inmost natures 

Will creep thro’ the bad or good. 


¥ 


Where Peppermints Grow, 


Oh, little girls, what do you s’pose ? 
It’s oy truly so— 

I’ve been down into Candy Land 
To see where pep’mints grow’ 


I've been to Grandpa Percy's, dear, 
Almost a month, seems if ; 

And, playing in the meadows there, 
I sniffed a pep’mint sniff. 


At first I thought the candy-man 
Was waiting there for me; 

And then I spied, O, little girls, 
A cunning pep’mint tree ! 


There was no candy to be seen, 
But baby flowers, instead— 

But they mean candy by and by— 
Peppermints white and red. 


And so when grandpa harvests in 
His citron, squash, and — 
I'm going down to Candy d 
To get my peppermints. 
. — Wide Awake. 
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The Educational Field. 





James Pyle Wickersham. 


Dr. Wickhersham was born in Chester county, Pa,, March 5, 1825. 
His ancestors were among the very best of that noble band of 
English and Irish Quakers who settled in Eastern Pennsylvania. 
Much of his success in after life, his high appreciation of all that 
was good and noble, and his detestation of shams, was due to 
the early inculcation of the principles of the Society of Friends, of 
which he remained a member until his death. 

Like many of our most successful men, his boyish energies were 
divided between work on a farm and work in a country school- 
room, each one giving zest to the other. He began teaching when 
sixteen years of age, and his first efforts gave promise of his 
future eminence. Four years later he became principal of the 
Marietta academy, and during the seven years that he remained 
here, the school increased from twenty to seventy-nine pupils, 
many of whom were boarders. 

In 1854 he was elected the first superintendent of Lancaster 
county, with a higher salary than was paid by any other county in 
the state. Feeling the need of a school for teachers he estab- 
lished a three months’ normal institute at Millersville as part of 
his official duty. This was the beginning of the first Pennsyl- 
vania state normal school, which, under his principalship, attained 
an almost national reputation. 

th 1866 he was appointed superintendent of common schools of 
Pénnsylvania, and served the state in this capacity for nearly fif- 
teen years. During this time he displayed wondrous executive 
ability, and skill in dealing with men so as to secure the results 
aimed at. No other proof of this is needed than the number of 
excellent clauses added to the school laws of the state during his 
administration. 

Washington college conferred upon him the degree of A. M., 
and Lafayette that of LL.D. Dr. Wickersham soon became an 
authority on educational matters, and his “ School Economy” and 
“Methods of Instruction” were translated into several foreign 
languages ; but the literary work which was nearest his heart was 
his “‘ History of Education in Pennsylvania.” 

He served his country acceptably as minister to Denmark, but 
was obliged to resign this office on account of his health. He after- 
ward filled several positions of honor and trust, and esteemed it a 
privilege as well as a duty to be a member of the school board of 
Lancaster city. He died March 25, 1892, just as his former pupils 
at Millersville were planning a grand reunion to celebrate the 25th 
anniversary of his leaving the normal school. 

Dr. Wickersham’s success as a disciplinarian and a teacher was 
owing to the fact that he trusted his pupils to do what was right, 
and expected from all the very best work of which they were 
capable. His great achievements in the broader educational field 
of the state and nation were owing to his self-control, his integ- 
rity, his energy, and hisenthusiasm. It is mete that his “ boys and 
girls ” should establish a free scholarship, in his name, at the state 
normal school at Millersville ; and that the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation should establish a pedagogical library at Harrisburg in 
honor of Pennsylvania’s greatest educator. 

“He was a noble man among men, a worker among workers, 
but among teachers he was a zug. 

‘He, where’er he taught, 
Put so much of his heart into his act, 
That his example had a magnetic force, 
And all were swift to follow whom all loved. 


,” 
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The teachers and board of education of Jersey City have given a 
complimentary reception to Superintendent Poland, now state sup- 
erintendent of New Jersey. In his good-bye response to the cor- 
diality of the occasion, he asserted that the excellent reputation of 
the Jersey schools was due entirely to the energy, good sense, and 
work of the principals. 


A lecture series for the children of Brooklyn has been estab- 
lished under the auspices of the club of All Souls’ church, after the 
style of the famous Old South lectures in Boston. They are in- 
tended to interest the boys and girls of Brooklyn in the history of 
their state, city, and country. One lecture of the course has been 
delivered by Alexander Black on “ Early Brooklyn.” The next 
will be by J. V. Wetherbee on “ Brooklyn during the Revolution.” 
These lectures will be given on successive Fridays, and are an ad- 
mirable means to increase a feeling of local pride, in connection 
with the stirring events of national history. 


The Colored Teachers’ State Association of Florida, held a 
session at Gainesville, April 13. There seemed to bea genuine in- 
terest in the discussion of educational needs and in the best 
methods of reaching results. Among the subjects for discussion 
were, “‘ The Status of the Teacher,” “ University Extension,” “ A 
Liberal Education ;” and “ Kindergarten Work ” Professor Artrell, 
of the Jacksonville schools, gave an instructive paper, “ Science in 
the Primary Schools.” 

Progress was reported in the different institutions of the state. 
President Arnett, Jr., spoke in the interest of Edward Waters col- 
lege, and President Tucker was enthusiastic over the State Nor- 
mal college at Tallahassee. 

A committee appointed by this association to report on the state 
school system of Florida gave the following as some of the evils 
and disadvantages which the colored teachers have to encounter : 
1. Too little pay. 2. Too short terms. 3. Inequality of pay be- 
tween the two races. 4. Unsuitable school buildings. The lack 
of enthusiasm among some of the teachers who had deserted the 
association to attend a political convention was deprecated, as 
“casting a disregard to the profession and showing an insensi- 
bility to the responsibility and dignity of their station.’” The report 
concluded with a eulogy on “the brightest spot in our educational 
field—that admirably planned and well-conducted state normal 
school (Tallahassee), equaling any in our sunny land of whatever 
race, creed, or color.” 





Milton R. Noyes succeeds Supt. S. A. Ellis in Rochester; he 
has been on the board of education for the past six years. Mr. 
Noyes was but lately married to Miss Lovell, a most estimable 
teacher in the high school; on their return from the wedding trip 
she was fatally attacked by pneumonia. 





The comet (Swift’s) is attracting much attention at the Lick ob- 
servatory, It is now distant 100 millions of miles; it will be visi- 
ble about 4 A. M., all of May and June. The photographs reveal 
a remarkable state of affairs. Spreading out from the head is 
shown a complicated system of tails. Of these there are three 
principal ones, the southern of which is the most distinct. These 
tails are again subdivided into a great number of others, the en- 
tire appendage presenting a most unique appearance. At least 
a dozen distinct branches can be counted on the photograph, 
some of which present remarkable curvatures. Changes take 
place daily ; in one day a third tail had formed to the extent of 
about 10,000,000 miles, while the northern tail, which had been 
very bright the previous day, had entirely disappeared. 





One of the peculiar features of Pratt institute is the instruction 
given in library training, cataloguing, and in reference work. The 
last especially aids public-school teaching, and the others offer a 
thorough training in a self-supporting occupation adapted to those 
whose tastes are literary. An apprenticeship in the Pratt insti- 
tute library is offered to those who successfully complete the 
course of this library school. The class in reference work passes 
in review the 800 volumes found in the reference department of 
the library. It has completed its study of the encyclopedias, bio- 
graphical dictionaries, historical reference books, and atlases. _ Its 
final work will be devoted to classical dictionaries, religious and 
literary reference books, and, lastly, the technical books relating 
to the departmental work of the institute, in which the library 1s 
particularly strong. 





County Superintendent Jno. Terhune, Hackensack, N. J., re- 
quested the teachers of Bergen county last November to have the 
advanced pupils in each district write compositions on the follow- 
ing subjects : “ Spring,” “ Autumn,” “ The Object of Arbor Day, | 
“Mutual Dependence of the Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms, 
“Birds and Trees,” ‘‘ The Seasons of Human Life.” They were 
to contain about 300 words, and selections would be made from 
the best and included in the next Arbor Day a. : 

That program just issued contains several of these composi 
tions, which certainly reflect great credit upon Bergen county. 
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Besides there is a contribution from Hon. A. S. Draper on “ The 
#sthetic Value of Arbor Day ;” and appropriate selections and 
quotations for the observance of the day. Altogether it is an at- 
tractive, unique little sheet. 

Accompanying this is an Arbor Day report, containing 14 ques- 
tions, with blanks for reply relative to the manner in which the 
day was kept ; the number of trees on school property ; a flag ; the 
general opinion of the district on Arbor Day, etc. 





A committee has been appointed from the kindergarten depart- 
ment of the National Educational Association to prepare for an 
exhibit at the World’s Fair. Mr. Wm. E. Sheldon, of Boston, 
editor of American Teacher, is to represent the East; Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, president of the Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion, the West; Thomas Charles, of Chicago, and Mrs. W. N. 
Hailmann, of Indiana, the Midland; and Miss Anna Bryan of 
Louisville, Ky., the South. 





The Daughters of the Revolution at their convention unani- 
mously passed a resolution recommending that the only distinct- 
ively national song of America, the “Star Spangled Banner,” be 
sung at least once a week in all the public schools, and requesting 
all American citizens whenever the song is sung or played in 
their presence to show their respect by rising and standing until 
it is finished. 





The 300th anniversary of the birth of Comenius was observed 
by the Bohemians of Chicago with appropriate services. There 
were large gatherings. Rev. Dr. Frank M. Bristol said that other 
countries commemorated their own heroes, and America honored 
the heroes of all the world. He hoped the time would come when 
a statue of Comenius would be placed in Lincoln Park beside 
those of Lincoln and Goethe. 





The Wayne Co. (Mich.) teachers held an institute April 8, 9, 
1o, Dr. J. C. Hartzler, supt. of the Newark, O., schools spoke on 
grammar. He thought the ordinary grammars were too heavily 
loaded down with trimmings. Right methods of teaching aimed 
to get the pupil interested to work for himself. Prof. Weld 
discussed the forces that enter into school government— the one 
who had most moral force had the most governing force. ‘ The 
whip is a brutal weapon and can only impart a brutalizing influ- 
ence.” N. Y. State Supt. Draper discussed the rights, duties, and 
responsibilities of school teachers and school officers. “‘ The most 
successful teachers never have recourse to the whip.” ‘“ Take no 
notice of acts done after school hours or off the school grounds.” 
He also discussed education itself. ‘‘ What is wanted is harmonious 
education.” “ I would hold religious exercises in every school ; but 
if the teacher is not a moral force all religious reading will be of 
no avail. The popular educational fad for the past decade has 
been manual training. I doubt if any great results are to be at- 
tained from a mere carpenter shop attached toa public school ; the 
place must be of a wider scope.” 





The United States Department of Agriculture, has issued from 
the Forestry Division, Circular No. 5, entitled, “ Arbor Day Plant- 
ing in Eastern States.” This answers the questions, What and 
How to plant, and can be had, as can that upon the celebration 
of the day, issued by the general government, upon application to 
the proper department. 





The Mary Smith prize of the Pennsylvania academy has been 
won for the fourth time by Cecilia Beaux, of Philadelphia. Ac- 
cording to the terms of the gift it can be taken only by a woman 
resident of Philadelphia, and must not be given to the same per- 
son more than five times. 





A seaside laboratory of natural history in connection with the 
Leland Stanford, Jr., university, will be opened during the com- 
ing summer at Pacific Grove, California, on the bay of Monterey, 
about half way between Monterey and the Point of Pines. This 
laboratory will be for the purposes of investigations in the life- 
history of the marine animals and plants of this coast. It will be 
under the direction of Professors Gilbert, Jenkins, and Campbell, 
of the chairs of zoology, physiology, and botany respectively. It 
will be open to naturalists and a. wishing to make special 
investigations in the anatomy or life-history of animals, and to 
teachers of natural science. 





The legislature of New Jersey has authorized the payment by 
the state to school districts for library purposes $10 for each $10 
they raise up to $40. This is for districts that have neglected 
heretofore to raise the $10; in Bergen county, Supt. Terhune has 
stirred up the people, and $300 has been raised. This money 
may be expended for apparatus or musical instruments. 





How to make girls sing when they do not feel like it, has been 
recently discussed at an educational meeting in Bridgeport, Conn. 
It was decided that they must be compelled to sing, and teachers 
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generally will wait to get the recipe of how it is to be accom- 
plished. It would be well to include boys in the question before 
they prescribe a course of treatment. 


New York City. 


Prof. Albert Klamroth, of the Normal college of the city of New 
York, died April 24. He came from Prussia to America in 1854 
and for several years has occupied the chair of German language 
and literature in the Normal college. He made a study of peda- 
gogics and has contributed several articles for encyclopedias. He 
was a member of the board of education in New York city from 
1873 to 1876, and introduced the study of the German language in 
the city schools. 





Dr. James Lee has been elected to the position of assistant su- 
perintendent of the New York city schools. Dr. Lee has been en- 
gaged as teacher in the city schools for seventeen years, which will 
enable him to bring to his position a practical knowledge of their 
needs. 





A committee of the board of education, New York city, lately 
made a report to that body on the subject of liquor saloons in the 
neighborhood of school-houses. Its conclusions were embodied 
in a resolution that no saloon ought to be licensed on the same 
block with any public school on either side of the street, or within 
200 feet of the same on any side street when not on the same 
block. It also proposed that the excise board be asked not to 
renew licenses ol saloons “ in the immediate vicinity of any school 
building,” as thus defined. 





The society of King’s Daughters, of the Lexington avenue Bap- 
tist church, has started a kindergarten and primary school at 131 
East One Hundred and Ninth street. Lately the school was 
formally opened, addresses being made by the officers of the Cen- 
tral Council of the King’s Daughters, the Rev. J. L. Campbell, 
pastor of the church, and others. The committee in charge of the 
work comprises Mrs. J. L. Campbell, Mrs. C. F. Sheldon, Mrs. S. 
Plass, Miss M. Bullwinkel, Mrs. Montgomery, and Mrs. F. C. 
Morrill. 

The neighborhood of the school is made up principally of tene- 
ment houses, and the promoters of the undertaking hope to gather 
in a large number of children from these houses. 





The pupils of the public schools of this city are to compete for 
the prizes offered by the Grant Monument Association. Gen. 
Horace Porter, representing the association, offered a first prize of 
$20, and a second prize of es for the best and second best essay 
written by the pupils of the grammar schools upon General 
Grant. The competition is to be limited to the pupils of the first 
grade, which numbers about 6,000 children. The essays are not 
to exceed 2,000 words in length. In each grammar school, the 
principal will select the three best productions and send them to 
President Hunt, of the board of education, who will decide upon 
the recipients of the prizes. 

President Hunt, Superintendent Jasper, and the principals and 
teachers are greatly interested in the contest, and believe that it 
will be one of the best possible lessons in history and patriotism. 


From the Old World to the New. 


This is the name of a school drama published in May TREAS- 
URE TROVE in which boys and girls may both participate. It is 
suitable for any time during the Columbian year, but especially 
appropriate for the closing exercises. Teachers may send for two 
copies of May TREASURE TROVE (E. L. Kellogg & Co., 25 
Clinton Place, New York), for 10 cents; 6 copies 25 cents; one 
dozen at 50 cents. 

This brief notice of the Columbus celebration does not include 
the other good things in the May number. 


Educational Notes from Abroad. 


England.—Although the royal road to learning has not yet been discovered, 
traveling by the ordinary track has been rendered more easy and more pleasant 
by the adaptation of the optical lantern to class teaching. Up to the present, 
the supposed necessity for darkening the room, and the comparative difficulty 
of poacing a sufficient number of slides to illustrate every detail of a subject 
have been the principal reasons, perhaps, why such a useful ally has been ab- 
sent from the class-room. These reasons for its exclusion no lon exist. Prof. 
Stroud, of Leeds, and Prof. Barr, of G ‘w university, have invented appar- 
atus whereby slides, by means of pomeuety from book illustrations and other 
prints, can be rapidly and conveniently produced. A special lantern for class- 
room use has also been invented, and is alike suitable for slides and experiments. 
With the removal of these difficulties, the optical lantern should be regarded as 
a necessary part of the equipment of every teacher. 

Germany.—The jealous care with which the Provincial government at Arns- 
berg, in Westphalia, prevents its teachers from undertaking extra duties derog- 
atory to their dignity is in striking contrast to the indifference with which the 
authorities of other countries see their teachers forced into undignified positions. 
The Berlin correspondent of the London Daily News reports that the 
German Provincial government, wili allow schoolmasters to take up an extra 
occupation only when it does not interfere with their duties and their dignity, 
and not alienate them from their profession. Even for the Bross, 

ly superior asit is to many of the duties which t elsewhere 


are com to undertake, falls below its high standard, for an order which 
has just issued expressly forbids “the collecting and a news of 
g incompatible with the 


the day, the means resorted to for this purpose 
office and whole position of a schoolmaster.” 
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Correspondence. 


Editor of THE JOURNAL :—We have been called on 
to sustain a painful loss in the death of Dr. Artonio 
de Campos, the Horace Mann of Brazil. I thank you for 
your willingness to “lend a hand” in the carrying for- 
ward of the educational reform of Brazil. You grant 
us permission to print in Portuguese a translation of 
your most excellent work on “School Management,” for 
the benefit of the Brazilian teachers. But he to whose 
great heart it would have given such joy never knew of 
your generosity. On September 10, Dr. Campos asked 
me if I had yet received your permission. I replied 
that it was sure to come on the steamer that was already 
due. Onthe morning of the 12th I took your letter 
with me when I left my boarding place, intending to 
give it to him when he came to the Training school, as 
he never failed to do during the day. Before I reached 
the school the sad news came that he had died at day- 
light from heart syncope. 

The book is all ready for publication, but owing to 
the disorganized condition of things politically, it has 
not yet been put into print. It will be printed either 
at the expense of the state, or by private subscription 
by the pupils of the normal school as a tribute of affec- 
tion to the memory of their beloved leader who had the 
perception to discern in “School Management’ humane 
and wise elements that he knew were adapted to the 
genius of his people. 

Oh! Tue InsTITUTE and THE JouRNAL! Every num- 
ber is like a breeze of inspiration from my beloved land 
giving me courage to struggle with the difficulties that 
I find here, not the least of which is the fact that all my 
work must be done in a language of which 3 1-2 years 
ago I had never seen a word! I like to read what great 
strides our teachers are making, not only in methods 
but in the substructure of educational science and in a 
better comprehensiveness of the moral sentiments. 
Those were grand words uttered by G. Stanley Hall at 
the Madison Square meeting (JoURNAL of Jan.g): “ Edu- 
cation has become in a sense the modern creed, faith, 
and religion of the world, and has more devotees than 
any other religion. Its control is more complete than 
any religion.” When his sentiment prevails in Brazil, 
then will this beautiful land take the position among the 
great nations of earth that its size, natural wealth, and 
beauty entitle it to. 

The pupils of the Training school have commenced a 
school paper, Zhe Review of Jnstruction. 1 will mail with 
this the first copy. I am sorry that you don’t read 
Portuguese,—if you did your heart would be filled with 
pity, with admiration, with rejoicing at this first poor at- 
tempt—poor when compared with American school jour- 
nals,—but rich in what it foreshadows of the purposes of 
these young men to lift the public schools of Brazil up 
into the sunlight. 

I enclose a picture of Dr. Antonio de Campos, the 
Horace Mann of Brazil. It was printed in a little paper 
that the normal students issued Aug. 2, at a celebration 
of the anniversary of the re-opening of the Normal 
school. Marcia P. Brown. 


Sao Paulo, Brazil. 





Editor of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL :—About nine months ago, we 
organized a teachers’ institute in our (Coweta) county. For 
awhile, we adopted the plan of having different members to read 
before the body papers as to the best method of teaching some 
subject ; but we soon found that we were not getting — our 
time in this way, and we adopted a new line of work. e took 
up the subjects of number, geography, history, and psychology, 
omitting the subject of language because we had already given 
considerable attention to it, and appointed regular teachers to 
conduct recitations in these different branches. Since the adop- 
tion of this last kind of work, the interest in our meetings has 
constantly grown, and the attendance has steadily increased. 

On the evening of the first of April, we celebrated with appro- 
priate exercises the 300th anniversary of the birth of Comenius— 
the first meeting of the kind ever held in the county. All who at- 
tended were well pleased, and I am confident that the meeting 
will be productive of much good. 
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In obedience to an act of the last Georgia legislature, the state 
school commissioner, a short time ago, sent instructions to the 
various county school commissioners of the state to organize 
teachers’ institutes in their different counties. These instruc- 
tions were promptly carried out in this county as well as in other 
counties: hence, we now have two institutes in Coweta—the 
one, organized last year and the one recently organized under in- 
structions from the state school commissioner. This makes the 
work so heavy on some of our teachers that we may be forced to 
abandon the old organization; but we hardly know how to do 
this, because many of our teachers have become attached to the 
original institute, and are loath to give it up. The friends of 
education in this section are greatly encouraged. They feel that 
better times are coming. Even the colored people have caught 
the inspiration. They too had organized an institute in this 
county before they were required to do so by the state school 
commissioner. JOHN E. PENDERGRAST, 

Newnan, Ga. 


This letter will have an interest for young, normal students who 
are having their first experience in teaching. “One touch of 
nature makes the whole world kin.” [ED.] 


‘“* A year ago last fall I began teaching in a small village. We had but two 
rooms in our building and I had the smaller children—four classes. 

“* Going as I did from a normal school where we had everything to work with, 
to a school-room where there was practically nothing, made my task doubly 
difficult. I had taught some before entering a normal school, and formed some 
opinions of my own which my training there but strengthened. Ever since I 
can remember, the ambition mp life has been to be a true teacher, and more 
and more have I realized what that means. 

‘*I met with so many discouragements I almost despaired at times, but I had 
some sturdy little children to help me, and at last I felt that we were working in 

rmony. I know that in many schools a pupil’s pee is measured by the 
number of book definitions he can repeat, and I set myself to work to teach my 
children to use their own ideas. We went very slowly I thought, but we gained 
a little each day. One of the greatest evils 1 had to contend with was the habit 
among the older pupils of saying ‘ I can’t.’ 

“* Nothing encouraged me more than the fact that during my last term there I 
hardly ever heard it, but instead, * I'll try.’ 

““Our attempts were not always a success, but we learned that we gained 
strength by vee trial, Every day was a pleasure to me, and I looked forward 
to our lessons fully as eagerly as did the children, I think. Nearly every morn- 
ing some would come running toward me with their hands full of flowers, 
stones, or something they had found, and I often wondered, ‘Flow can the girls 
think teaching is dry ?’ 

** I came to love my little flock so much that it was with the greatest regret I 
saw it pass into stranger hands—circumstances rendering it necessary for me to 
be near home. 

“ I think many of us think too much of the great things we will accomplish, and 
so lose much of the pleasure of teaching. It is only since I began noticing little 
things that teaching has come to mean to me what it does, Children are so 
quick to see, we might learn much more from them than we do, To illustrate 
what I mean by the little things : : 

“* A small boy in my school was very anxious to have me walk home with bim, 
which I promised todo. After going, one of his friends was talking about him 
with me, and said, ‘‘We told him you wouldn’t feel like walking so far, But 
he said, *‘ Yes she will ; she said she would.” ’ 

“* Another wee maiden came to bid me goodbye,when I was going away at the 
close of the summer term, and declared, with all the primness and dignity of 
five years, that ;*she should feel very lonely now teacher was gone.’ These re- 
marks, of course, amused the older people who told them to me, but there is 
something very humbling in these unconscious judgments of the children. 

, ow show us the trend of our influence, and may open our eyes to some 
aults. 

**I firmly resolved that I would be more careful than ever about making and 
breaking promises, and to be more of a friend to my pupils.” E.M. L. 


Please explain how it is that, in the presidential election, op- 
posing candidates may both get majority votes—one of the elec- 
toral, the other of the popular? SUBSCRIBER, 

Payson, Utah. 

The president is chosen by the electors of the states, each state 
having as many electors as there are representatives and senators 
in Congress. The party that gets a majority or plurality of the 
votes in a state gets the electors. Now it is clear that a candi- 
date may carry states enough to get a majority of the electoral 
votes and yet the aggregate of his majorities or pluralities may be 
smaller than that of his opponent. In fact, this has been the case 
several times. In 1876 Tilden had a plurality of 250,935, yet he 
only got 184 electoral votes to his opponent’s 185. Garfield had 
a plurality of 7,018 votes and 214 electoral votes to Hancock’s 155. 
Cleveland had a plurality in 1884 of 62,683 and an electoral vote 
of 219 to Blaine’s 182. Though defeated, Cleveland had a still 
larger plurality in 1888 (98,017), and an electoral vote of 168 to 
Harrison’s 233. It would undoubtedly be fairer to choose elec- 
tors by congressional districts instead of states, as they will be 
chosen this year in Michigan. 


Will you kindly advise me what to do with a boy who professes 
ignorance to annoy me? 
I have tried to make him feel that I am his friend, and not his 
natural enemy, as he seems to consider me ; but to no avail. - 
C. H. 
Have you tried making this boy your comrade out of school ? 
He has a direct avenue to his better nature, if you can only find 
it. Set yourself to studying the causes of his conduct and the 
reasons for your failure. 


‘“* When I was all run down and almost sick abed,” writes one lady, ** I found 


in Hood’s Sarsaparilla the restoration to health and strength so much desired.” 
N. B. Be sure and get Hoed’s. 
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Important Events, &c. 


Selected from Our Times, published by E. L. Kellogg & Co.; price, joc. a year. 


Fishing Rights in Bering Sea. 

After a great deal of talk on both sides, and no end of corre- 
spondence, it has finally been decided to submit the dispute over 
the control of Bering sea to arbitration. As every one knows, the 
United States purchased Alaska of Russia in 1867 for $7,200,000, 
and of course all of the former owner’s rights passed to us. That 
nation obtained possession of the country by virtue of its discov- 
ery by Vitus Bering in 1741 and of the colonization of it toward 
the close of the last century. The Russian-American Fur Com- 
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pany, holding a charter from the czar, held the exclusive right to 
hunt and fish in the country almost up to the time when it passed 
into the hands of the United States. 

Alaska comprises the whole of the North American continent 
west of longitude 141° west to Bering strait. The western line of 
the American possessions in Bering sea is shown on the map. It 
takes in the Aleutian islands, aJl the coast islands north of and in- 
cluding Prince of Wales isiand in latitude 54° 50’ north, and along, 
narrow strip of the mainland between the British possessions and 
the Pacific ocean. 

Now as to the dispute. In 1824 and 1825 Great Britain made 
treaties with Russia in regard to the North Pacific fisheries. Great 
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Britain claims that the words “‘ Pacific ocean ’’ in those treaties in- 
cluded Bering sea where she always had the right of fishing with- 
in three miles of any land. The American government, on the 
other hand, contends that Bering sea was not included, that Great 
Britain never entered those waters to fish until Alaska passed in- 
to the hands of the United States, and that she does not venture 
to trespass in the Russian portion of Bering sea at present. Some 
of the questions the arbitrators will have to consider are: What 
exclusive jurisdiction in Bering sea did Russia exercise prior to 
the session of Alaska? How far were these claims as to seal fish- 
eries recognized by Great Britain ? Was what is known as Bering 
sea included in the phrase “Pacific ocean” in the treaty of 1825 ? 
Did not all the Russian rights in the fisheries east of the water 
boundary by the treaty of March 30, 1867, pass to the United States? 
How far outside of the ordiuary limits should the United States 
have exclusive jurisdiction to protect seals for the time living on 
United States islands and feeding therefrom? 

The question of protecting the seals is one that has played a 
great part in thecontroversy. The great breeding ground for these 
animals is the Pribilov islands. From here they wander out 100 
or 2(0 miles to sea where they are captured by the Canadian 
poachers, who claim that they have a right to catch them any 
where outside of three miles from land. In case the arbitrators de- 
cide that British subjects have a right to fish in Bering sea, they 
will be called upon to devise an international agreement for the 
protection of the seals. 


THE KEYS OF INDIA.—The army of Afghanistan has defeated 
the force of the Khan of Junaol. By this victory the Ameer is 
enabled to command the Dera pass, one of the two passes leading 
through the Pamir country to India. The other pass is held by 
the British. 





DEATH OF GEN. WILLIAM W. BuRNsS.—This army veteran, who 
died recently at Beaufort, S. U., was born in Ohio in 1825 and 
graduated from West Point in 1847. He served in the Mexican 
war, in the Seminole war of 1856-7, and in Gen. McClellan’s West 
Virginia campaign ; alsoin the Shenandoah valley and the Penin- 
sula, and after the warin the regular army, being retired from 
active service September 3, 1889. 





NAVAL ACADEMY PRACTICE VESSEL.—The vessel that will be 
used by the Annapolis cadets, which is being built at Elizabeth- 
port, N. J., will be called the Bancroft, in honor of the historian 
who founded the academy while he was secretary of the navy. 
The Bancroft will havea battery, fittings, and equipment through- 
out like a war sbip. 
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New Books. 


One of the handsomest volumes in the Riverside Literature se- 
ries is Scott’s Lady of the Lake, edited by the famous scholar 
and critic, Dr. William J. Rolfe. The text has been revised with 
the utmost care and many errors that had crept into the various 
editions expunged. The reading of the first edition has been 
restored except where it has been known that a later reading has 
been the poet’s own correction. All of Scott’s and Lockhart’s 
notes have been retained and many of his own added. The many 
fine illustrations in the poem and the notes are from the illus- 
trated holiday edition. The popularity of the poem is almost as 
great as when it was first published, and each edition is eagerly 


sought for. There has never been a more attractive cheap edi- 
tion than this. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 
30 cents, ) 


A number book that also combines with it lessons in language 
is Two Years With Numbers, for second and third year pupils, 
by Prin. Charles E. White, of Syracuse, N. Y. The aim has been 
to avoid the evils that result from using the blackboard alone for 
number work. Beginning where the pupils left off at the end of 
the first year at the number 10, it leads them through the difficul- 
ties that lie between that and 100, and then introduces them to 
simple problems in decimals and denominate numbers. The 
progress made is so gradual that the pupils find the way greatly 
smoothed. One excellent feature is the teaching of the plurals, 
many of them irregular ones, thet occur in the exercises. In this 
the author shows his teacher’s ‘nstiac* to make the best of oppor- 
tun'ties as they occur. Another good point about the book is the 
great number of examples and those too of a practical kind. 
This bright little book ought to make the boys and girls take to 
arithmetic with alacrity. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 45 
cents.) 


The great point to be noticed about Prof. James’ investigations 
in psychology is that he does not confine his attention to mental 
actions merely, but considers how mind acts through body. He 
therefore begins at the foundation by describing the organs of the 
senses and the brain and showing how they act and are acted 
upon. The latest discoveries in physiological-psychology are 
fully set forth in the larger work on Psychology, by Professor 
James, and are condensed for the use of those who do not care 
for such an exhaustive work into an octavo volume of 478 pages, 
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which we have before us. Psychology is treated as a natural sci- 
ence to be acquired largely by observation ; the things to be con- 
sidered are the human mind and its environment. first nine 
chapters relate more particularly to the physiological side of the 
subject, the topics considered being incoming nerve-currents, ter- 
minal organs, the intensity of sensations, effects of contrast ; the 
eye,—accommodation, binocular vision, distance, size, color; the 
ear,—qualities of sound, pitch, timbre, harmony, and discord, dis- 
crimination by the ear; touch,—end organs of the skin, sense of 
pressure, localization, the muscular sense, pain ; motion,—the feel- 
ing of motion over surfaces, feelings in joints, etc., structure of 
the brain, the functions of the brain, and some general conditions 
of neural activity. It will be seen that the author does not deal 
in vague generalizations, but applies the strictly scientific method 
to the subject. In these nine chapters are many diagrams show- 
ing the brain and its parts, and the sense organs, and. illustrating 
many phenomena connected therewith. Having thus set forth 
the latest researches, Prof. James proceeds to consider habit, the 
stream of consciousness, the self, discrimination, association, im- 
agination, perception in space, instinct, will, etc., the usual topics 
treated in psychologies. The method of treatment of the subject 
gives the book great interest and value, and it will be in large de- 
mand by those who wish to build their knowledge of psychology 
on a solid basis. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. Teachers’ 
price, $1.60.) 


A very interesting pamphlet is the circular No. 178 of the 
Bureau of Education, Xzse and Growth of the Normal School Idea 
in the United States. \t is from the pen of Prof. J. P. Gordy, of 
Atkins, Ohio. He finds the suggestion for the training of teach- 
ers in 1789 (supposed to be Elisha Ticknor). In 1823 Mr. Sam- 
uel R. Hale opened a school for this purpose at Concord, Vt.; 
his lectures on school-keeping” have had a great circulation. 
James G. Carter in 1827 opened a teaching school in Lancaster ; 
Charles Brooks also lectured extensively on the subject. In 1837 
Massachusetts enacted a law to establish a normal school. Ed- 
mund Dwight proposed to give $10,000 to aid its establishment ; 
on July 3, 1831, it was opened in Lexington with Cyrus Pierce 
as principal. Prof. Gordy from this point traces the growth of 
the normal school idea in the various states, making a volume 
of much value to the student of education. It has many sugges- 
tions and conclusions pertaining to the scope of the training of 
teachers, the courses of study, etc., put in a very handy shape for 
reference. 

For Literary Notes and Magazines see page 453. 
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oy For laboratories a: work 





ATTENDANCE FOR 1891 WAS OVER 600, FROM 35 STATES AND TERRITORIES, MAKING THIS BY FAR 
THE LARGEST SUMMER SCHOOL IN THE UNITED STATES, 


ee" SEND FOR LARGE CIRCULAR giving full information in regard to the outlines of work in 
all departments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, club and combination rates, board, etc. 


W. A. MOWRY. Pres., Salem, Mass. 
A. W. EDSON, Manager, School of Methods, 47 Cedar St., 


H. E. HOLT’S (LEXINGTON, Mass.) 
NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL AND INSTITUTE OF VOCAL HARMONY. 


Worcester, Mass, 








By Prof . K. Brooks, Ph.D. ‘ilustrated with 200 
| entirel th cuts, from drawings by the author. 
8vo Cloth. $3.00. 


A VISIT TO CEYLON. 
An Pupeneating ages nt of the 
and the Island of Ceylon in 1881. 
Bell. mo. Cloth. $1.75. 


LIFE ON THE SEASHORE ; OR, ANIMALS 

OF OUR COASTS AND BAYS. With illus- 

trations and descriptions By James H. Emerton. 
I2mo. Cloth. $1.50. 


Ernst Haeckel. 
r’s visit to India 
Translated by Clara 


Full ¢ —_ e free on application. For sale 7 


ers, or sent, postpaid, by the publ 


BRADLEE WHIDDEN, 


y 


class 





The graduates of this school are filling more first-class postions as directors of vocal masts in “=e 
schools, colleges, seminaries, than are furnis by the — of all other summer schools comb ined. W 

need more good teachers. The only limit to what can be taught children in music is the ability of the fnaivid. 
ual teacher. Session of i <oums August 2 and closes August 19. Come to Lexington and learn to teach 
children to sing in perfect tu 


Send for Circulars. Address Mrs. H. E. HOLT, Sec’y, Box 109, LEXINGTON, Mass. 


SUMMER COURSE IN LANGUAGES. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation. 
NORMAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. ., 
At CHICAGO,*ILL. - - . - 


For circulars address the BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 
Auditorium,Chicago, IL, or West Madison Square, New York. 


PID LOMAS NATIONAL SUMMER SCHOOL 
Beas ie oR THACHERS 


Ansa A | Handsome li 











vas peed Dank Pplomas in, 
jo any schoo . , 6 
Pates of pBviais, balding ctesready forthe prin hr For particulars see ScHoo. Jour- 


= foo. bdlograpb, or from en-and- ink drawing 
Estinponiake ialy, eng Lp d and illuminat 
enees of Cducdlion, City of Oncage, whose work we do. 


NAL of April 23, or write for large 
circular to 
CHARLES F KINC, 
Boston Hignlands, Mass. 


SHERMAN WILLIAMS, 
Glens Falls, N. Y. 


AIDS ILLUSTRATION. 


FOR TEACHERS AND SCHOOLS, TEACHERS, 
INSTITUTES, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, ETC. 


The best and cheapest line of stencils in the 
market. 500 entirely new and elegant designs. 


STANDARD 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS. 


One sample map 24x36 1n., and one figure design | 
17x22 in., with oeeneiate catalogue, directions for | 
using, etc., sent postpaid for 10 cent stamp if you | 
mention this paper. 


MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


E.L. KELLOCC & co., 


NEW YORK and CHICAGO. 














C.LRICKETTS , CHICAGQ, 
New York, 
fg Days New $975 
Send for pamphlet. 


EUROPE 1892. 
York to 
ELIAS BROOKINGE, Springfield, Mass 


| Days New York to $245 
New York, 
(Sth SEASON.) 





Vocal and literary train- 

Schoo! of Expression. jfoc*) Se tsary train: 

. S. ®. S. Curry, Ph.D., 154% Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

Summer Courses, Voice and 

Harvard | University. Expression, 5 weeks, July 15, 

Address S. S. Curry, 154 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
Broadest 

Province of Expression, Brosdest survey of the 


School of Expression, 154 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 








— will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
when communicating with advertisers. 





At ASBURY PARK, N. J. | 


18 Arocu Srreer, BOSTON. 


PHYFE’S WORK ON PRO- 
NUNCIATION. 


| JUST PUBLISHED: 
| 


THE TEST PRONOUNCER. 
| By W. H. P. Phyfe. A companion volume to “ 7000 
ords Often Mispronounced,” containing the 
| identical list of words found in the larger work, ar- 
ranged in groups of ten, without diacritical marks 
for convenience in recitations. 16mo, (Afri#/.) 


PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 


7000 WORDS OFTEN MISPRO- 
NOUNCED. 

A Ay to Correct Pronunciation. By W. H. 
Puyre. Popular Edition, 16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
“This little volume is the most complete we have 

seen, and deserves immediate recognition as a valu- 

able assistant to all, whether cultured o Gesiring = 
| use cultivated and refined language. It should be 

| every library table, and frequent veferenee to it will 

| result in many surprises.”—boston Times. 


HOW SHOULD | PRONOUNCE? 
Or, THe Art or Correct PRONUNCIATION, 16mo0, 
cote, $1.25. 
“TI appreciate its value and indorse your work as a 
most servic eable aid to all who wish to speak our lan- 
guage correctly.”—Kdwin Booth. 


THE SCHOOL PRONOUNCER. 
Based on Webster's Unabridged Dictionary. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 
‘lL earnestly desire that your little volume may do a 
men deal of good—and doubt not that that will be the 
c "—Prof. W. D. Whitney, Yale College. 





| 





*,* Volume IT., No. 1. “* Notes on New Books.” 
a quarterly bulictin, sent reguiarly upon applica- 
tion. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


Trercises for 


WITH 
Notes, Hints, and Suggestions 


By Annie I, WILL, rh} ¢. 


A complete Manual of 64 pages, 


New England Pub Co., * Sgosassi, S*- 





Arbor 
Day. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 





Teacuers’ Co-Operative Association, 


70-72 DEARBORN ST., 
CHICACO. 


Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who are 
ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 





WON’T ONE OF THESE DO FOR YOU? 


nuie oarty i incl the be sonsen the National League, through 
various S' 8, has been called upon to name teachers 
as ~~. — for = 


4,000 VACANCIES FOR NEXT YEAR! 
act Sepertntendents o of pr A Schools; 616 Zztactpale of Town 
Schools; Principals for Cities; 396 incipals of 
~ Le. Schools! Ag1 Lem LJ High Se Cyt 635 Grammar, 
d Primary te Specialists in the De- 
partments. | Penmanship, Deowine: re +4 kkeeping, Short- 
and, Typewriti 5 ceeeen hy, Elocution, Kindergarten, Syn- 
thetic no Phy: tk qare. Literature, Sen. lan 
gsse. and Science ; at7 College Presidents and Profe 
ormal School Principals and Teachers; 395 Principals and pic 
for Academies, Seminaries, Private Schools. You can have dupli- 
cate registration in x State | ad of the League by a vad Pwith any of the following: 
TE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE:—Ala W. Tate  Rengnem 5 Ark.—Ind. Ter.—H. B. 

















MeColium, Ft. mith, a ae Fi A. Megshe a Oakland Colo., 0. ——apenver, © Col. Del., Md.— 
Edmund ran ugh. Beals, Milledgeville: Indana—Geo. F. B Indianapolis ; 
Illinois—D. malley, ‘Chicans 5 Web, “frank E Plummer, Des Moines ; ry P shuil, Wichita ; 
centuck J, w. Newman, i xingto Dn; itiss., La La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. ; ; Mont., Idaho—s. A. Merritt, 
jelena, Mont.; Missouri Sparta; Michigan—.W. N. Ferris, Big Ra ids ; New England, 
3oston ; N. and Hy a at B, J. Parker, Raleigh, N. ; N. Dakota—Lucius Fancher, Devil's Lake; 
+4 Jersey—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City; New York—Elm af L. Monroe, Coxsackie ; Ohio—Samuel Findley, 


Oregon—S. A. Randle, Jefferson ; 
¢ Sheed, Mitchell ; Tennessee—Sam 
Newburn, Salt Lake City ; Vi 


ennsy!lvania—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg ; South Dasote-_Clarenes 
uel Hixson, Chattanooga ; Texas—J. % Taff, Austin ; Utah, Nevada.—J. 
nia—W. Virginia, , Richmond, Va.; Wisconsin, Minnesota—R. % 











Hazard , Minneapolis, Minn. ; ashington—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 

THE NEW YORK LEAGUE TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Emon L. Monroe, Manager, Cexsackie, New York. 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY 
7 Tremont P1., Boston, Mass.; 3 Union Sq., New York ; 
Blk, Chattanooga, Tenn.; a F So. Spring St., 


MANUAL, FREE, 
106 Wabash Ave.. Chicago, Ill.; 402 Richardson 
Los Angeles, Cal.; 13244 First St., Portland, Ore. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions and| Address, C. B. RUGGLES & CC 
those wishing a change at an (Palace Hotel B’id’g.) Room C, 237 Vine tn 
increased salary should CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


Fall vacancies to be filled early : College President, $3500; Prof. of Chem- 
Bureau, istry, $2200; 10 College All Professors, $1000— $1800 ; 3 High School 

0. FE. 2 Music Directors, $800. en Wil si 00; 2 Superintendents, $ mm P 
Phe Business transacted in every way 3th year. Circulars wee, a. 


ye B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th Street, (H) Allentown. Pa. 
FIRST CLASS TEACHERS fief ss utc eatin 


d 
time and effort on teachers of doubtful qualitications and uncertion success. GOOD TEACHERS 
ARE WANTED and we shall work faithfully and earnestly for them. COLLEGE AND 
NORMAL GRADUATES are in special demand. An early registration increases your chances of 
securing a good position. Send stamp to-day for blanks. 


Ww. D. KERR, Proprietor and Manager, UNION TEACHERS’ panei, Geena 1889.) 
44 East i4th Street, New Yor 














ONLY are wanted at this Agency. _For the 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ 


Provides Schools of all Grades with competent Teachers. Assists Teachers with good records in ob- 
taining situations. Send stamp for Application Form, which explains fully our terms and methods. 


W. A. CHOATE & Cw., HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, 24 State St, ALBANY, N. Y. 
service. Keeps track of the best Principals, Teach 


NO FE, AMERICAN 
ers, or Tutors for Public or Private Schools, Acade- 


SCHOOL 
mies, Colleges or Families. Vacancies in variety—many of the best. BUREAU. 
Blanks for stamp. P. V. Huyssoon, A.M., 2 West 14th St, New York. 


Established 1885. 
A NEW HAND BOOK this Bureau fills in the best colleges, normals, academies, city 


schools, &c. 2. That it can be of service to YOU, because it has something to offer in all departments of 
_educational work, and in all parts of the country. 3. That its methods are rational and intelligent and not 
“** hearsay” or “ haphazard.” This book is of “— 5. ev ERT. ambitious teacher. 

dress, GC, J. Manager, Elmhurst, ILL. 


AGENCY, 


f Props. 





for registration, commission only. Business-like 





of the School and College Bureau of Elmhurst (ChicagofY, Ill , is 
now ready. Send for it, and note. 1. The hundreds of positions 





The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, Bridge & Scott, Managers, 110 Tremont St., 
Seventh year of successful work. Positions secured for teachers in all 
esiring to make a change for an increase of salary, or for other reasons, 8 


Boston. 
parts of the United States. Teachers 
should write us for particulars. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schools, Families and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 
150 Fifth Avenue, cor. 2oth St., New York City, 





AMERICAN AND FOREICN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families, superior 
Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction ; recom- 
mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, NEW YORK. 
y E.C. Sted- 


«The Library of American Literature 2: 


It will pay you to find out by writing to C. L.WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Ave., New York. 

















For larger salaries, or change of location, address 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 70 Dearborn St., 
Chicago. Orvitte Brewer, Manager. 





chermerhorn’s * Teachers’* Agency 
Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14TH Street, N. Y. 


“ TEACHERS WANTED. 





ATIVE ASSOCIATION. 


V. BIpaoop Menage 
Box 1908. re NEW YORK CITY.” 


TEACHERS WANTED: 


Winchester, Tenn, Send Stamp, 





O. M. Sutton, 





Anything-Anywhere-at Any Time 


Rowell’s Newspaper Advertising Bureau, 
10 SPRUCE ST..NEW YORK. 





NEW YORK STATE 


NORMAL» TRAINING 
SCHOOLS. 


These schools are for residents cf the State who it- 
tend to teach in the Public Schools of the State. 


2" Diplomas of these schools are licenses foi life to 
teach in the Schools of the State. 


The Fall Term begins the first Wednesday of 
September, and Spring Term first Wednesday 
in February. 


APPOINTMENT.—A person desiring to enter one 
of these schools should apply to his School Commis- 
sioner or City Superintendent who will forward & 
recommendation for appointment to the State Su 
intendent, and it will be sent by him to the schoo to 
which the appointment is made. 


ADMISSION.—A person must be at least 16 years 
of age, of good moral character, and pass an ex 
tion at the school entered in Arithmetic and Grammar, 
jamonting that these subjects can be completed in 8 
term of 2%) weeks, also in Geography, Reading, Writ 
ing and Spelling, but 


A DIPLOMA from a College, High School, Acad- 
emy, or Academic department of a Union School, & 
State Certificate, or a ist or 2nd e TF 
Certificate obtained in the uniform examination, 

accepted in licu of Entrance Examination. 


PENSES.—There are no expenses for tuition or 
the use of text-books, and fare one way is refunded to 
each student spending an entire term of 20 weeks. 


For particulars concerning the several schools send 
for circulars to the Principals as follows 
Brockport, ..,.....CHAS. D. McL#ay, LL.B. 
Buffalo,.............JAMES M. Cassety, P#.D. 
Cortland,,,......... FRANCIS J. CHENEY, Pu.D. 
Fredonia ...........F. B. PALMER, PH.D. 
Geneseo, ............JN0. M. MILNE, A.M. 
New Paltz.,........ FRANK S. CAPEN, PH.D. 
Oneonta,...........JAMES M. MILNE, Pa.D. 
Oswego.............E. A. SHELDON, PH.D. 
Plattsburg, ........Fox HoLpEN, LL.B. 
Potsdam............ THOS. B. STOWELL, Pa.D. 


s’ training classes, 
hereafter organized, and bringin second- grade 
tificate of proficiency from the pr: nelpal (pal of the school 
where the work was performed, will credited with 
= Lay subject siatters compiete 4 the Normal 
thmectic, Grammar, Dereriptt ve and Poll- 
eal Geography, American History and Civil Govern 
ment. 


Persons graduating from teach 








EADERS will confer a favor by men- 
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NEW YORK TEACHERS’ CO-OPER-— 
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